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COBLENTZ. 


Ow a triangular point of land, at the conflu- 
ence of the Rkine and Moselle, opposite the 
strong-hold of Ehrenbreitstein, lies the pictur- 
esque old town of Coblentz, or Koblenz, as its 
name is generally given on German maps. It is 
surrounded by powerful fortifications, and is con- 
nected with the fortress, on the right bank of the 
Rhine, by a bridge of beats. The railroad from 
Mayence to Cologne, on the left bank of the 
Rhine, crosses the Moselle on the massive bridge 
shown in our illustration. By means of this 





road, which runs entirely in German territory, 
troops can be massed with great rapidity at any 
point along the frontier where their services might 
be wanted. Usually Coblentz is a quiet town, 
with very little business ; but now, with trains 
of soldiers constantly passing through, and all the 
bustle and excitement caused by the preparation 
for the great conflict, it must present a very lively 
appearance, The large building shown in our 
illustration was formerly the palace of the Bishop 
of Tréves, by whom it was built in 1778. It has 
been fitted up by the King of Prussia for a sum- 
mer residence, 
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THE LONG BRANCH RACES. 

On page 521 we give an engraving of the 
Hurdle Race which opened the first season at 
Monmouth Park, Long Branch, on the 30th ult 
Our sketch includes a view of the Grand Stand 
in the centre of the Park, which is capable of 
seating 7000 persons, It is 450 feet long by 30 
feet wide. ‘Three Mansard pavilions, capable of 
act ommodating 250 persons, rise above the steep 
French roof, and both the latter and the former 
are encased in variegated slates, laid in fantastic 


designs, so that the structure reminds one in no 
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degree of the cheap and msy frame e 


} ihees 
generally erected Te uW The tof 
this structure is entire! Det » that from ev- 
ery seat the whole extent of the track is distinct 
ly visible. The pagoda, music platform, pool- 
stand, stables, and all other busidings appertain- 
ing to a race-ground, beer mit after very 


light and tasteful designe, and they can all be seen 
from the Grand Stand 
Near the Grand Stand is 


» peasant old farm 
house, which, with excellent jadgment, has been 
permitted to remain undisturbed, and forms an 
agreeable feature the landscape A little 
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THE CITY OF COBLENTZ. 
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tream which ran back of this farm-house has 
been widened into a meadow lake, with an area 
of about twenty-five acres. The Park gates are 
elaborately ornamented with appropriate designs. 
he track, exactly a mile in length, is a paral- 
lelo emicircled ends, and has the ad- 
vantage of long straight sides and broad turns. 
It is eighty feet wide, well graded, and the soil 

so hard that the heaviest rain has but little 


vram with 


effect upon it. ‘Taken altogether, Monmouth 
Park is certainly one of the finest race-courses in 
the United States. 


TWO. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Avt in the deep and dewless dark 
Phey watched the young moon's tender spark 
Go down betweet hills, and said, 
] and jove is dead, 


the 


The world is dark, 


[wo lovers in the star-lit gloom— 
The land be in dreaming bloom, 
Ihe lader south wind blowing past, 
Sweet with the rose it rifled last— 


Ihe rustling branches bowing down 
Around them in a leafy crown, 
hidden bird, 


Pouring the rapture of his breast— 


low 


\ beside his nest, 


Afar the peaceful river's flight, 
Taking that burden of Jelight 
Beneath the moving mystery 
And dusky splendor of the sky— 


I'wo lovers in that summer weather 
Watching the lustre fade together, 
All lavish joy arour d them shed, 


Yet 


life was dark, for love was dead. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
WAR. 


heme VER may be the chances of the 
war, whatever “* giorious victories” may 
} on 





its guilty aut! 


1or must not be forgotten. 


, however splendid, and no reverse, 
i uld be allowed to hide him. 
Phe public opinion of England and America 
responsibility of all the tauseless and 
‘ble from such a contest 


It is doubtless 


suft g sepa 


he Emperor of France. 


in response to this terrible arraignment, and 
from as onsciousness of guilt, that he has 

wed profuse explanatory declarations to be is- 
sued, But they have not been skillfully drawn, 


and have failed to arouse the sympathy and ap- 
The 
vivanced by the Emperor 
His 
certainly not insulted by re- 
ceiving the slight of which his conduct was the 


proval of intelligent neutrals any where. 
pretexts originalls 
were pu rile, as we she wed last week, 


embassador was 





intentional solicitation; nor, under any recog- 
nized or practicable code of international com- 
ity, 18 One gove iment xpected to obey, un- 


» dictatl 
*} a ry 
which, 


n of another. The feeling 
circumstances, the dec- 
n of war was received by intelligent pub- 


rf 


under the 
‘ 


opinion, was one utter and indignant 
rement. 

Che French Minister of Foreign Affairs then 
le a declaration to the Senate, He said that 
Franee had ad: other grievance than 
lloneNzoLLeRN candidacy; that this had 


| withdrawn, and that France had then, ** in 


in 


anced no 


lerate terms,” made *‘the moderate demand” 


at “the King should give a promise for the 
] het 


future But, as the * moderate” 


€ } i is no 

gument, the cas was not improved. Then 
came the Minister's circular to the French 
agent In this he declared that Prussia threat- 


ened the balance of power, and that France had 


taken up its defense, That is to say, the re- 
sal of Prussia to promise that it would not pre- 
vent any Houenzori 


eRN from becoming King 
This 


preposterous assertion was followed by the Em- 


of Spain, disturbed the balance of power, 
peror’s proclamation, which is unmeaning ex- 
cept in its charge against Prussia of arousing 
distrust in Eurove, 

The real accusation, therefore, is that the 
Ew pean balance of power is endangered by 
russia, and endangered not by yielding to the 
choice of a Prussian prince by Spain, but by 

omising that she never will yield! Now, 

e balance of power is a phrase denoting the 
necessity laid upon great contiguous states to 
limit the disproportionate expansion of any 

ne of them. But, if the possible candidacy 

a HOMENZOLLERN, at any time, for the 
Spanish throne really menaced European re- 
pose, Russia, England, Austria, and Italy would 
vitally interested in the question. They, 
however, evidently do not perceive any such 
menace to exist. 


ne 
} 
tl 


‘ 
of 


Indeed, they have not been 
disturbed by apprehension at any period of the 
trouble, ‘They declared their neutrality at 
once, and did not hesitate to do more than in- 
iuate that they saw no cause for war. ‘The 
ince of power, if threatened at all, is threat- 
ened for every European state. If only one 
declares it to be so, the presumption is that the 
declaration is a mere pretext. Nobody doubts 
that that of France is There is, therefore, 
a single reason offered by the French Em- 
peror for the wa has undertaken 
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which is acknowledged as valid by the nations 
most immediately affected. We do not consid- 
er whether the election of a HoHENZOLLERN as 
King of Spain would really disturb the balance 
of power; for no HoneNnzoLLERN has been 
elected, and none is expected to be elected, 
The fact itself upon which the disturbance is 
assumed to depend does not exist. To say 
that the possibility, or even probability, of such 
a fact is a sufficient menace to justify war is 
criminal folly. 

Moreover, who is it that offers this reason 
for war? It is the Emperor who has publicly 
torn and repudiated the treaties upon which 
that balance was adjusted; who has not con- 
cealed his hope of extending his own dominions 
and power; and who is now discovered to have 
been plotting in breach of the most solemnly 
plighted faith, and against the peace of Europe, 
a crime like that of the partition of Poland. It 
is Dick Turpin who is so lustily hallooing, 
“Stop thief!” It is the Artful Dodger who is 
so troubled by the fear that somebody, some- 
where, under some circumstances, may ‘‘ prig a 
wipe.” Indeed, events have given a ghastly 
aspect of farce to the official declarations and 
excuses and justifications of the French Em- 
peror. 

The war against Prussia is the last despe- 
rate throw of Louis NapoLeon to retrieve the 
failure of his whole life. He believes that the 
career which began in contempt at Boulogne, 
which culminated in the crime of the coup 
d'état, slaying, exiling, silencing, and cajoling so 
many of the noblest Frenchmen, which has so 
long held the country in the grasp of a despot- 
ism, steadily diminishing the glory and the in- 
fluence of France, may end, at least, in a lurid 
renown, if it can only be associated with the 
extension of France to the Rhine at any cost 
of blood and money, of sorrow and desolation. 
The nephew has shown all the immoral reck- 
lessness of the uncle, unrelieved by a solitary 
gleam of his genius, Justice and the public 
conscience condemned NaroLEon BONAPARTE, 
bat he took the imagination captive. Louis 
NapoLeon inherited a destiny which he did 
not comprehend. The career which began in 
universal contempt fitly euds in general exe- 
cration, 
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LIBERTY AND THE WAR. 

Ir is sometimes asked whether liberty has 
any thing to choose between the Prussian King 
and the French Emperor, and whether it is not 
foolish to prefer one side to the other in the 
pending war. ‘The Prussian King, it is said, is 
arrogant and despotic; many of his warmest 
supporters in this country, among them Senator 
Scuvurz himself, who praises him so cordially, 
are victims of his tyranny. Prussia is declared 
to be a military despotism of boundless ambi- 
tion, which means to dominate Germany and 
Europe, and there are those who say that they 
would not be sorry to see her humbled. France, 
on the other hand, they declare, was our first 
friend. But for France the colonies would not 
have been independent, She is our tradition- 
al ally, and we do wrong to condemn her so 
ngorously. Much more is said in this same 
general strain; but the purport of all is, that, 
as popular liberty is not likely to gain by the 
contest, Americans ought to be rather favorable 
to France, or indifferent, as in a fight of Kil- 
kenny cats. 

But a great war is not a question of two 
men; and even if it were, and both the King 
of Prussia and the Emperor of France were 
alike despots, which of two despots is to be 
the more condemned, he who involves two na- 
tions in all the horrors of war, or he who re- 
moves the alleged pretext for those horrors? 
It seems to be forgotten that it is not a ques- 
tion of quarrel between kings only, but of war 
between nations. Granting that liberty gains 
nothing by the war, does humanity lose no- 
thing? Suppose it to be true that the Prussians 
can not expect liberty from King Wit.iam, 
must we with indifference see them murdered 
by Emperor Lovis? Or because freedom has 
no hope in France, must we, without protest, 
behold Frenchmen dragged to fight in a wanton 
war? If both governments are equally hostile 
to freedom, then certainly that which insists 
upon adding the sufferings of war to those of 
slavery is the more to be condemned by humane 
men every where. Because King W1iLL1AM is 
arrogant, and the Prussian army officers ave 
haughty, and Bismarck is aristocratic, there 
are those who would willingly see them pun- 
ished by. Louis Naro.eoyx. But they will not 
be punished; and do these reasons reconcile 
any American to the immeasurable anguish of 
wholly innocent persons which is to overspread 
two great countries? King Witviasrand Bis- 
MARCK will not be touched, but the honest Ger- 
man citizen will be killed and his peaceful home 
ruined, Is that a spectacle which any Ameri- 
can would willingly see ? 

Moreover, the war being forccd apon Prussia, 
she begins by making it as humane as possible. 
Americans are neutrals; and the first act of 
Prussia is to declare the rights of neutrals in 
the utmost extent ever claimed by the United 
States. France refuses, and abides by the let- 
ter of her last agreement, the Treaty of Paris 
in 1856, 
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not to France nor to Celtic civilization that we 
owe the great muniments of American freedom. 
At this day, in France, most of those who call 
themselves republicans, and earnestly strive for 
the overthrow of Lours Naro.eon, show as little 
comprehension of the vital and fundamental 
guarantees of liberty as the terrorists of ‘93. 
A century ago the French government, already 
rotten with the vices of despotism, which were 
about to plunge the country into revolution, 
recognized the independence of the American 
colonies, and substantially aided them. It was 
not chivalry nor magnanimity—it was sheer self- 
ishness. It was not because the Bourbon gov- 
ernment loved liberty, or the descendants of 
Englishmen, or wished to encourage rebellion, 
but because it hated England, and would gladly 
see a power upon this continent that would hold 
its rival in check. And it was the Bourbon 
government in France, not the republic, which 
helped us. The republic did what it could to 
humiliate us. while an American party flattered 
it because it called itself republican. Then 
came the Bonaparte successor of the Bourbon 
despotism. He restored slavery in St. Do- 
mingo, and sold us Louisiana because he knew 
that he could not keep it for himself. And 
when slavery in the United States, incaleulably 
strengthened by the expansion furnished by the 
Louisiana purchase, sought to destroy the re- 
public, and to found an empire based on slavery, 
the descendant of Bonaparte lent it all his sym- 
pathy and aid, seizing the chance to supersede 
the Mexican republic by an Austrian empire. 

Meanwhile, whatever the arrogance of the 
Prussian King, the recent political action of 
Prussia has been to transfer to itself the head- 
ship of Germany which Austria had exer- 
cised since the last settlement of Europe. Is 
that a calamity for liberty? Prussia has also 
secured the independence of Italy. Do lovers 
of liberty decry her for that? She aims, un- 
doubtedly, at a united Germany. . What else 
has been the dream and hope of the best Ger- 
mans for a century? It is, therefore, because 
circumstances have made his old foe at home 
the representative of such tendencies and prin- 
ciples that Senator Scuvrz defends the Prussian 
King. It is not the Crown Prince sternly sup- 
pressing republican movements in Prussia ; it is 
the King refusing to yield to the mad require- 
ment of the nephew of the victor of Jena, who 
imposed a fine of a hundred million of frances 
ppon Prussia; it is the King resisting, in the 
name of Germany and civilization, the demand 
of the hereditary enemy of liberty and Europe, 
that a German republican of "48 with all his 
heart approves and defends. 


MORE GNATS. 


Tue President of the United States, having 
left Washington in the interim of Congress, 
and at a most disagreeable season, for a resi- 
dence by the sea, is, of course, at once the ob- 
ject of partisan sneering. It appears, accord- 
ing to certain critics, that to go to the sea-side 
in unparalleled hot weather is to show the pro- 
foundest indifference to the state of the country 
and to the complications in Europe. So also, 
to drop in upon a shooting society, celebrating 
some festival, and to take a shot with success 
at the target, is to play false to the high trusts 
and dignities of the Presidential office. But is 
the President expected to show a proper sense 
of his exaltation by refusing to mingle with 
other citizens in their harmless relaxations, and 
by holding himself aloof as a superior being ? 
The late General Jackson was fond of smoking 
a pipe, like any day-laborer, and it was not sup- 
posed that he forfeited public confidence or re- 
spect by that indulgence. General Grant is 
the most silent and simple and unassuming of 
men; but we doubt if the country regards his 
silence as indifference to the public welfare, or 
his tranquillity as dull disregard of his official 
duty. 

Nothing is so easy as to dog the footsteps of 
any man, and listen to every word he utters, and 
then to make sport of him and them. Of all 
men who ever sat in the Presidential chair the 
great Democratic hero, General Jackson, was 
the most exposed, by his willfulness and igno- 
rance, to this kind of ridicule. A letter of the 
General's was lately published which is certainly 
very comical, but it certainly does not diminish 
any sensible regard for him. This is the letter : 








“The President, with his respects to the ecting Sec- | 


retary of the Navy, and requests him to write to the 
Secretary of the Navy, that I request his return hither 
as soon as his convenience will permit him.” 

What sparkling sport could not have-been 
made of such a performance as that! Howa 
complete official letter-writer might have been 
constructed to satirize the President! With 
what mock heroics might not the Whig journals 
have deplored that the most illustrious station 
in the world was filled by a man ignorant of the 
most common forms of intercourse! To what 
solemn blatherskite over the degeneracy of par- 
ties and of public opinion might not the readers 
of that day have been treated! 

The truth was that the people knew the 
President whom they had elvcted, and they 
did not expect him to excel in letter-writing. 
They therefore smiled and did not distrust him. 
It was not a matter of which we ought to be 


Aud if we come to traditions, it is | proud, as it is not a subject of pride to the 
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State of New York that its Governor does not 
appreciate the proper difference between the 
words “shall” and “will.” But if this were 
the chief criticism that could be made upon 
that officer, it would be indirect testimony tj 
his official excellence. And when the coun- 
try bears General Grant elaborately and so!- 
emnly indicted for passing the hot weather by 
the sea, or for the want of an Addisonian grace 
in his style, it smiles as it remembers that he 
has not passed every summer of his public sery- 
ice on the sea-shore, and is not wholly incapable 
of expressing himself with effective simplicity. 
Such places as Vicksburg, Chattanooga, and 
the banks ef the James ; and such expressions 
as, ‘‘ propose to move immediately upon your 
works ;” and “I shall fight it out on this line, 
if it takes all summer,” are not entirely unfa- 
miliar to Americans. 





THE KHENISH FRONTIER AND 
ALSACE. 


AN interesting article in the Boston Travel- 
ler asserts that if France is trying to push her 
frontier to the Rhine, she is only seeking to re- 
cover what was hers under Nwporeon I, and 
within the memory of living men; while, on the 
other hand, Prussia means to wrest Alsace and 
Lorraine from France, provinces which have 
been held by France for a hundred and ninety 
and a hundred and thirty-five years. If France, 
the Traveller argues, were to obtain the Rhen- 
ish provinces, she would not be stronger rela- 
tively to Prussia than she was four years ago, 
before Prussia’s enlargement had disturbed the 
condition of Europe; while if Prussia should 
obtain Alsace and Lorraine, she would become 
so menacing that a new general alliance must 
be essential to restore order. 

To this it may be answered that, if Prussia 
| had picked a quarrel with France upon the 
| ground that the Emperor would not promise 
how he would act in a possible contingency 





which had not arisen, the verdict of the world 

| would be as stringent against Prussia as it now 
is against France. And if, under cover of such 
| a pretense, Prussia had proceeded to invade 
Alsace and Lorraine, intending to conquer and 
| retain them, she would be as guilty as France 
now threatens to be. Or, again, if a war had 
| arisen between France and Prussia, upon what 
were acknowledged to be valid grounds, and, 
after hard fighting, the Rhenish provinces had 
| been conceded to France in a treaty of peace, 
| there would undoubtedly have been general 
| acquiescence, 
But this is not the situation. Personal rea. 
sons have persuaded Louis Naporeon to de- 
clare war. ‘The flimsiness of his declared pre- 
tenses we have elsewhere considered. He in- 
vokes a horrible calamity upon Europe for no 
sound reason, By all the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of international law, if he should be 
beaten, he can not complain if he should be 
compelled to pay the penalty of his crime by a 
loss of territory. If it be urged that it would 
be very hard to make France suffer for the of. 
fenses of its ruler, the answer is that France 
must necessarily be regarded as a unit, and that 
every people must suffer for the acts of those 
whom they permit to rule them. It is true, 
as the Traveller alleges, that a BourBon would 
have done what the Bonaparte hopes to do. 
That, indeed, shows one to be no better than 
the other; but it does not justify the conduct 
of either. And even supposing that Prussia 
had engaged in a peaceful intrigne to place a 
HowENZOLLERN upon the Spanish throne with 
the consent of the Spanish people, and that the 
intrigue had been sueccessfnl, it does not fol- 
low, by any means, that the power of Prussia 
would have been dangerously increased; nor 
that her conduct would have justified a war by 
France to restore the equilibrium of Europe 
by conquering the Rhenish provinces. Tlie 
people of Spain have as plain a right to elect 
a Honenzouiern king as the people of France 
to elect a BONAPARTE emperor. 

The Traveller, therefore, imagines a wholly 
different situation from that which actually ex- 
ists. If the simple question were proposed 
whether the peace of Europe would be more 
threatened by the conquest of the Rhenish 
frontier by France than by that of Alsace and 
Lorraine by Prussia, there would still be a 
| great many considerations to be discussed. 
And even supposing that war between two such 
hostile and adjoining nations was sooner or 
later inevitable, and that upon the whole the 
Rhenish frontier offers the best security of Eu- 
| ropean peace, war would still not be justified 

by any reason which was not satisfactory to 

the public opinion of the world; and there is 
no pretense of such a reason now. 








FENIAN EXHILARATION. 


Tue prospect of a war is full of exhilaration 
to the Fenian brethren. They have been busily 
declaring their sympathy with that eminent 
| friend of man, liberty, and Ireland, the Em- 
| peror of France. One eloquent gentleman at 

a French meeting held at Delmonico’s was as 
lavish in his promises as he was ardent in his 
| expletives. He announced that, “ if” this was 





; 2 war between the Saxon and Celtic races, 
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‘we accept the challenge. Delmonico’s fair- 
ly rocked with the tre lous enthusiasm that 
-veeted this remark, The tables thundered. 
The glasses rattled. The scene and the sound 
must have been equally enlivening. When the 





feclings of the meeting permitted, the exuberant | 


orator proceeded. 
had been too deeply pledging the health of the 
French imperial apostle of peace, began to in- 
terrupt in the English language, which was im- 
perfectly understood by the meeting, and the 
disturber was hustled out. Then the gushing 
Fenian continued; but also in the same un- 
known tongue. This madetrouble. But when 
he exclaimed, “*We are with you, men and 
money,” the prospect of the aid of the Fenian 
military chest was so reviving to the spirits 
that tremendous cheers again arose until the 
welkin rang. 

Before yielding to the evident wish that he 
should sit down, the orator continued, in the 
same strain: ‘‘ The Germans propose to send 
men over; we will dothesame.” Here, again, 
torrents of enthusiasm broke loose. And with 
one final effort the speaker declared, ‘‘if” the 
United States connives at the sending of assist- 
ance from these shores for Prussia, “‘ we” will 
send a million of men, if necessary, to fight for 


France. The force of Fenian eloquence could 
go no further. It was characteristic and de- 
lightful. One thing only was lacking, and that 


was to have declared that “if” the Prussian 
armies were recruited by the United States, he, 
the identical Fenian gentleman then visibly pal- 
pitating in the flesh before the eyes of assembled 
France at Delmonico’s, would be one of five 
million Fenians to depart by the next steqmer 
for the seat of war. 


THE DICKENS AUCTION. 

Wury the most interesting and personal ob- 
jects left hy Mr, Dickens were immediately 
sold at auction does not appear. There were 
many things in the collection which were pecul- 
iarly associated with him, and some which had 
a tenderly exceptional value. But there seems 
to have been no discrimination. Every thing 
was bronght tothe hammer. The pictures that 
were presented to him, and had no other inter- 
est, and those which were painted by famous 
artists to illustrate his works, shared the same 
fate. But really an explanation is due of the 
sale of Macuise’s portrait of his friend. The 
attachment between the author and the artist 
was long and most affectionate. Dicaens's 
last words in public were a tribute to Maciise, 
At the Royal Academy dinner, on the 2d of 
May, he said: ‘‘ For many years I was one of 
the two most intimate friends and most constant 
companions of the late Mr. Mactise.” In 
a few beautiful and touching words he con- 
tinned affectionately describing the character 
of the friend whose portrait of Dickens himself 
isso familiar. Scarcely is Dickens dead, when 
this portrait is sold at auction to a clergyman, 
and disappears. Was there such a pressing 
necessity for parting with it? We look in vain 
in all the accounts of the sale for an explana- 
tion of this extraordinary proceeding. 

The auction itself served to show how kindly 
the memory of Dickens is cherished. The 
rooms were crowded not with private and per- 
sonal friends, but with the readers and levers 
of the author, that vast invisible diocese of every 
great popular writer, of which he can not think 
but with awe and pathos. How conscious of 
this unseen world of his friends Dickens always 
was is constantly evident in his books. And 
that they not only admired the author, but loved 
the man, as the unparalleled tributes to his 
memory prove, shows how deeply he had im- 
pressed the world with the sincerity of his dec- 
laration: ‘I have always had and always shall 
have an earnest and true desire to contribute, 
as far as in me lies, to the common stock of 
healthful cheerfulness and enjoyment.... I 
believe that Virtue shows quite as well in rags 
and patches as she does in purple and fine 
linen.” 


=— ————S—S 
THE QUESTION OF FRENCH 
FAILURE. 

Tue publication of the secret treaty which 
the French Government proposed to that of 
Prussia suggests the inquiry how many more 
such secret plots of Louis Napo.eon’s are likely 
to appear? Meanwhile the treaty itself throws 
a curious light upon the French Emperor, and 
invites consideration of the personal conse- 
quences of failure in his present monstrous en- 
terprise, The project of the treaty recalls the 
beginning of the century, when NaPoLeon, with- 
out, however, consulting other people, arranged 
the map of Europe to suit himself. Was there 
ever such fatuity as Louis Naro.eon’s, or such 
an opportunity squandered? His first and 
clearest perception should have been that he 
could not be his uncle ; and the second, that his 
uncle could not do in 1870 what was practicable 
sixty years before. In looking back over the 
nephew's career, and in reading such @ sum- 
mary as that of Epmoxp Apovrt's, which is 
merely the history of the second empire, Krve- 
LAKE’s contemptuous estimate of Louis Na- 
POLEON seems to be justified. He has meddled 
every where, but has touched nothing with the 


. J 
But one of his hearers, who 














hand of a master. At the end of twenty years | 
he has alienated every power ; not one is friend- | 
ly; not one cares to be his ally; not one but 
has some especial grudge against him. 

The confidence of Frenchmen has so de- 
clined that he has felt himself obliged to miti- 
gate Cyesarism by certain concessions to consti- 
tutional freedom. But the discussions at the 
time of the Plebiscite showed how illusory these 
concessions were, The governing power is set- 
tled upon him; he alone amends the funda- 
mental law which he has himself enacted ; and 
he declares war. The result of the Plebiscite 
showed that there was no wise organization of 
the liberal sentiment in France, and the truest 
liberals voted for him in the unhappy alterna- 
tive offered them. But had the vote been, in 
any proper sense, sincere, Louis NaroLeon 
would be to-day the strongest ruler in the 
world. While, in fact, there is nobody who 
does not feel that nothing is more uncertain 
than the peaceful succession of his son. 

The telegraph, in the few days immediately 
following the declaration of war, trembled with 
the tidings of the reported enthusiasm of the 
French population. But the speech of Turers, 
the article of A BOUT, the tone of the Journal des 
Débats, and the statement of the 7ribune’s cor- 
respondent, corrected the delusion, and it was 
evident that the enthusiasm was of the kind 
which is manufactured to order, upon great oc 
casions, by the police. It is plain, therefore, 
that when the Empress said there would be no 
end to the war but in a victory for France, she 
spoke with an instinctive consciousness that fail 
ure would be fatal to her husband. It is this 
consciousness which will make Louis Napro- 
Leon reckless to the last. A signal defeat 
would count him among the victims. A signal 
defeat, also, promises for France a situation not 
agreeable to contemplate. The system of 
Cwsarism has left it no alternative but anarchy ; 
and it will be sad and discouraging indeed if 
the experiment of the empire does not prove to 
all intelligent Frenchmen that order and prog- 
ress can not now be permanently secured in 
that country but by a free constitutional gov- 
ermmment. 


NOTES. 

Tue ocean yacht race was very closely con- 
tested, and the English yacht Cambria won, It 
is very remarkable that the American yacht, the 
Dauntless, was about two hours behind, and that 
on the second day out she lost two hours in 
heaving to to save two men, who were unfortu- 
nately drowned, Every thing seems to have 
been “fair and square,” and, as usual, in all 
‘* international” matches, nothing whatever is de- 
termined by the result, It is not proved that the 
model of the Cambria is finer than that of the 
Dauntless, nor that her sailing qualities are su- 
perior, nor that English seamanship bears the 
bell. The only evident conclusion is that, upon 
a return race, the American yacht might beat. 
The disappointment among American yachtsmen 
was undoubtedly very great. Reasons were as 
plenty as blackberries why the Dauntless did not 
win, but they were no more satisfactory than 
those which explain a political defeat. The fa- 
tal fact in the latter case is that the other party 
had more votes, and in the former that the En- 
glish yacht came in first. But, although this 
prestige of success rests with the Cambria, it is 
not less true that the equality of the race, under 
the circumstances, rhows the Launtless to be as 
fast a sailer. And in that conclusion we ought 
all to be happy. 


Tue Harrers have just published a conven- 
ient and timely volame of the ‘‘ Speeches, Let 
ters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens,” with a 
sketch of his life by Grorew Aveustus Sara, 
aud Dean STaNLer’s sermon in Westminster Ab- 
bey. Mr. Sava says that he was an illiterate and 
blind child when Mr. Dickens began to write, 
but of a retentive memory. The solace of his 
life was to hear his sister read ‘‘ Sketches by 
Boz,” and when he recovered his sight, it was 
from ‘* Pickwick” that his sister tanght him to 
read. He knew Dickens personally from the 
year 1836, and ‘‘in literature served him faith- 
fully for nineteen years.” Mr. Sava’s sketch is 
very interesting, and will be very useful in its 
detail of facts to any biographer of the novelist. 
His praise of his master is fervid and boundless. 
As for the speeches of Dickens, which were most- 
ly dinner speeches, their fame is familiar as that 
of models of their kind. Exuberant, flowing, 
fanciful, humorous, earnest, generous, and grace- 
ful, they were always fresh and delightful. Nei- 
ther too trivial nor too serious, they struck the 
happy mean of feeling and good sense. It is im 
possible to open them any where without per- 
ceiving the cheery spell of his genius and admir 
ing its singular felicity. The letters are spark- 
ling, and the sermon of Dean Sran ey is a fine 
and thoughtful tribute to a great moral teacher, 
and, by implication, a noble rebuke of those who 
have been gibing at him over his grave. 





Attuovucu Mr. Mot ey has been recalled, his 
country certainly has no reason to be dissatisfied 
with him. He has not been allowed to open the 
Alabama negotiations, but he has concluded the 
treaty which involves the subject of indefeasible 
allegiance, and according to the most honorable 
American traditions and policy. During his brief 
off.cial term no other great question has been dis- 
cussed. When the war began in 1861 Mr. Mor- 
LeY was in England as a private citizen and hon- 
ored guest; and.bis explanation and «lefense of 
the Union cause, both in private circles and in the 
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Times, was so vigorous and hearty and conclu- | 
sive that the English sentiment which was hostile 
to this government did not forgive his trenchant 
eloquence. That sentiment preferred the cau- 
tious reserve of the Democratic Minister at the 
time, Mr. Dattas, When Mr. Morey appeared 
as the successor of Mr. Reverpy Jounson his 
official presence was a declaration to the English 
friends and allies of the rebellion that the Unit- 
ed States proposed to maintain the principles for 
which they had fought and which they had estab- 
lished. ‘This was intensely disagreeable both to 
those English foes and to their American toadies. 
As Minister, Mr. Mor.ey's public course has been 
truly dignified and American, ‘The duties of hos- 
pitality have been discharged with characteristic 
graceand urbanity. The new spapers of the party 
of Mr. Bocuanax, Mr. Dacras, and Mr. Rev- 
ERDY JOHNSON have taunted Mr. Moriey as a 
snob. A snob is defined by the best authority as 
one who admires mean things meanly. ‘Those, 
therefore, who loudly praise Mr. Reverpy Jouy- 
son, who was perpetually in a position of koo-too 
before the aristocracy that had hoped for the de 
struction of his country; and Mr. Bucwawnay, 
whose great service as Democratic Minister at the 
Court of St. James was acting as bottle-holder to 
Mr. Sov e in the Ostend Conterence to secure the 
extension of slavery; and Mr. Datias, who yield- 
ed without even a protesting sigh to the hopes 
and sneers of the British aristocracy against the 
Union—those who praise these American Min- 
isters to England are debarred from accusing 
their successor of snobbery. Mr. Moriey at 
home and abroad, as one of the most eminent 
authors of his own country, and one of its most 
honored and conspicuous representatives in Eu 
rope, has been always true to what is noblest and 
most characteristic in the American principle and 
tendency ; and, despite the little spurts of party 
venom, he and his Republican predecessor, Mi 
Avams, will probably be quite as honorably re 
membered, both as men and as gentlemen, as the 
last three Democratic Ministers to Great Britain 

Amone the new lecturers for the year will be 
Mr. Ricnarp Grast Wuautre, whose scholarly 
accomplishments are familiar to all readers, and 
whose ** New Gospel of Peace” was the most 
popular and famous of all the literary works of 
the war. Mr. Ware's papers in the Galery 
upon the use of the English language have been 
universally remarked for their careful and shrewd 
observation and humorous illustration. He will 
probably select some of the literary subjects 
which he is so amply able to treat with thor 
oughness and popular interest ; and we welcome 
him heartily into the growing brotherhood of 
the platform. 





We are glad to observe that the good cause of 
the rights of travelers continues to advance and 
to triumph. The Supreme Court of Pennsylva 
nia has decided that a personal injury from an 
accident upon a railroad train is presumptive 
proof of negligence, and that the company must 
show that it was not the result of its own negli 
gence. ‘This is much more sensible than the 
former obligation upon the passenger to prove 
that it was the result of such negligence, which 
he could not certainly know. Last November, 
also, Mr. WiILLcox, a passenger upon the steam 
er Bellona, published a letter, showing her unfit 
ness for the service. Copies of his letter, in the 
New York Globe, were sent to the agents and 
owners, and led to promises of reform. Upon 
her next trip the Be//ona broke her shaft, and 
Mr. W1i.cox returned to the charge. ‘The ship 
was expected to sail again about this time, but 
her name has disappeared from the advertise 
ments, and she has been sold for other service 
Publicity is an admirable purge of abuses 

I~ a recent interview with the editors of 
French newspapers, M. Ov.ivier assured them 
that the Emperor never approved or accepted 
the basis of the so-called secret treaty alleged to 
have been drawn up by Count Beneperri, and 
that Bismarck’s prompting idea was actually 
odious to him, On the other hand, Count Vow 
Bismarck publishes in the Berlin Axzeiger his 
version of the treaty, which flatly contradicts 
the statement of M. O.tiivier. Assuming the 
German account of this affair to be substantially 
correct, NAPOLBON seems to have been led on 
by Bismarck into submitting propositions to 
which that astute and unscrupulous statesman 
had no intention of agreeing, but which he fore 
saw could be used to advantage against the 
Emperor in the event of war. 


Tue Tribune recently published some very 
surprising statements in regard to crime in New 
York, well calculated to shake our faith in the 
old proverb that ** murder will out.” ‘The police 
returns for the year 1866 show that in this city 
alone there were, during that year, no less than 
71 clear cases of hémicide, while only 33 per- 
sons were arrested for these crimes, and the 
records of the courts show only 15 convictions 
That is to say, of the perpetrators of unmistak 
able murders fewer than 50 per cent. were ar- 
rested, and more than 80 per cent. went un- 
punished, The readiness with which the kuife 
and pistol are used in New York to settle the 
most trivial disputes is, perhaps, explained by 
these remarkable statistics, The poor wretch, 
ReyNoips, was not far from right in believing 
that hanging “ was played out” in New York. 


Gexerat Sueripan sailed recently for Eu- 
rope, to observe the operations of the French and 
Prussian armies. Both governments, however, 
have decided to refuse military officers of foreign 
powers permission to visit their respective camps ; 
and probably no exception will be made in the 
case of General Sueripan, notwithstanding the 
fact that this country is not liable to be drawn 
juto the contest, as England or Austria may be, 
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found lying dead in his bedro mm in his reaidence at 
No. 12 West Twenty-third Street, near Fifth Aver 
His head was beaten in with five terrible blows, the fr 
strument of murder being a heavy iron bar, known by 


ehip-carpenters as a * dow. Mr. Nethan retired in 
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In the British House of Commons, duly 26, Mr. ( 
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THE CROWN PRINCE, FREDERICK 


KING WILLIAM AND HIS GENERALS. 


Tue King of Prussia is happy in having about 
his person, in the present grave emergency, the 
most distinguished and most-able military com- 
manders of the time, devoted to his cause, and 
enthusiastically loved by the armies they have 
Jed to victory. ‘The first among them, in talent 
if not in rank, is the Prince Royal, Frepprick 
Cuarvuxs, the nephew of the King. As regards 
military knowledge and genius, he is considered 
superior to his cousin, the Crown Prince, whose 
military record is also one of success and high 
renown, He was born March 20, 1828. Like 
all Prussian princes, he entered the army at a 
very early age—he was scarcely ten years old; 
and his innate love of every thing connected 
with the army soon became apparent in the 
rapid progress he made in the military school 
of instruction. The study of the life and glori- 
ous deeds of Frepericx tHe Great filled his 
leisure hours, and it is said that he was on sev- 
eral occasions severely reprimanded for passing 
entire nights over the history of the ‘*‘ Seven 
Years’ War” and the study of the plans of 
hattle adopted by that illustrious captain. He 
distinguished himself in the Schleswig-Holstein 
war, but won his highest renown in the late 
war against Austria. A distinguished military 
writer, describing this campaign, says of the 
Prince: 

** At the outbreak of hostilities between Prus- 
sia and Austria in 1866, Prince Freperick 
Cuarces was called to the command of the 
First Division of the Prussian army, immedi- 
ately marched his troops to the frontier, which 
he crossed on June 23, and, in ordering the at- 
tack upon the forces of the enemy, addressed 
bis men with the words, ‘ May your hearts beat 
toward God and your fists upon the enemy.’ 
A succession of splendid victories at Liebenau, 
Turnau, Podol, Miinchengratz, and Gitschin, 
having forced the ene: iy into the interior of 
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Bohemia, Prince Freprrick CHak.ys, who 
knew the Austrians to have occupied a for- 
midable position on the heights bevond the 
Bistritz, requested the Crown Prince, Frep- 
erick WrtttamM, to come to his assistance 
with the Second Division of the army, but 
attacked the enemy on the morning of July 
3, without awaiting his arrival. The Pruas- 
sians fought desperately, but the position of 
the enemy was so well chosen, and their ar- 
tillery so favorably placed, that the Prince 
could not gain a decided advantage over 
them, and it was not until the arrival of the 
Second Division, under the Crown Prince, 
that the enemy lost ground, retreated under 
the deadly fire of the Prussians, and was 
finally completely routed, running in all di- 
rections, and in the wildest confusion. This 
ended the celebrated battle of Sadowa.”’ 

In the present war the Prince commands 
the Army of the Rhine. 

The Crown Prince, Frevertcx WILLIAM, 
only son of Wii14M I., and heir to the Prus- 
sian throne, was born in 1831. At the age 
of seventeen the Prince was sent to the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, At the conclusion of his 
university career he was recalled to Berlin, 
and began his military studies as a private 
in the Guards, as rank affords no exemption 
from the strictest military service in Prussia. 
Prince and peasant stand upon the same 
footing in this respect—with a difference, 
however, in the matter of promotion. After 
a short term of service in the ranks he re- 
ceived command of a company, and rose by 
rapid promotion to the grade of General. In 
1856 he married the eldest daughter of Queen 
Victoria. As Lieutenant-General and Com- 
mander of the Second Army Corps, the Crown 
Prince took part in the Schleswig-Holstein 
war, in which the little kingdom of Denmark 
was despoiled; and, though not engaged in 
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actual fighting, cheerfully shared in all the 
hardships suffered by his troops during that 
winter campaign, and achieved, in conse- 
quence, a great popularity with his troops, 
and acquired the reputation of being an ac- 
complished soldier. During the war with 
Austria he again commanded the Second 
Army Corps, and took part in the great 
battle of Sadowa, His timely arrival, after 
his cousin Prince Freperick Cuarves had 
been engaged all day with the enemy, de- 
cided the fate of the battle, which, like Wa- 
terloo, might have ended otherwise but for 
the reinforcement of one side by fresh and 
enthusiastic troops. Though considered in- 
ferior to his cousin, the Prince Royal, in mili- 
tary knowledge, the record of the Crown 
Prince as a soldier is one of courage, ability, 
and suecess. He is in command of the North 
ern Army of Prussia. 

* Baron Von Mourxe, General and Chief of 
Staff, was born in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Oc- 
tober 26, 1800. After serving in the Danish 
army during his earlier years, he offered his 
services to Prussia, and in 1822 received the 
commission of a Second Lieutenant. His abili- 
ty as a tactician and a strategist was soon fully 
appreciated, and ere long he was appointed to 
the general staff of the Prussianarmy. Here 
he found an extensive field for the rapid de- 
velopment of his extraordinary talents. In 
1835 he was sent to Constantinople for the 
instruction and organization of the Turkish 
army, distinguished himself in the campaign 
of the Sultan against the Viceroy of Egypt, 
and returned to Prussia rich in honors and 
experience. He made rapid advances in the 
army, until he was definitely appointed Chief 
of Staff in September, 1858, in which posi- 
tion he has remained up to the present day, 
and has rendered such services in his reor- 
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ganization of the Prussian army, the skillful 
planning of campaigns and all military oper- 
ations, as can never be overestimated. He 
planned the campaign against Denmark, and 
won great distinction in this field. But his 
genius as a strategist was displayed in its great- 
est brilliancy in the war with Austria in 1866, 
It is said that not only was he in constant pos- 
session of information about every movement of 
the army, but that he was never at a loss one 
single moment how to counteract all his adver- 
saries’ operations, and turn them to his own ad- 
vantage. His character is as firm as a rock, 
and, when once engaged in the planning of a 
military movement, nothing can detain him 
from carrying it out, as long as he feels morally 
convinced that he is in the right, and that there 
is a chance of success. In spite of his seventy 
years he is still robust, and capable of taking an 
active part in the operations of the field. 

General HexwartTH Von BITTENFELD is con- 
sidered one of the bravest, most skillful, and 
talented commanding officers in the Prussian 
army. He is older than Motrxke, having been 
born September 4, 1796. He entered the army 
at the age of fifteen, fought at the battle of 
Leipsic, and took part in the invasion of France 
by the Allies in 1814, where he served with 
distinction in several engagements and at the 
siege of Paris. During the second campaign in 
Schleswig-Holstein, in 1864, he achieved a brill- 
iant victory over the Danish army, and virtually 
brought the war to a close by taking possession 
of one of the most important positions of the 
enemy, the Island of Alsen, and by almost an- 
nihilating the troops who were ordered to defend 
the place. The war of 1866 again called him 
into active service. He was assigned to the 
command of the Elbe army, and gave many 
proofs of his superior talents as a military 
leader. He took part in the battle of Sadowa, 
and expects to see active service in the field 
during the present war. 
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Travel and Adventure, 


PREPARED 


EXPRESSLY FOR HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
THE STORY OF A SHIPWRECK, 


CHAPTER IX. 
A Volcanic Crater.—Fog on the Mountain.—An Ex- 
cursion down the Bay.—An Ambuscade. 

Ow one occasion when the winter was drawing 
toward a close, so that the days began decided 
ly to lengthen, and something like warmth was 
imparted by the rays of the sun, Mr. Raynal and 
Aleck set out to ascend a mountain at some dis- 
tance in the interior, in the rear of the cabin, 
They attained the summit without any difficulty, 
and though they found it intensely cold, they 
were somewhat repaid for their labor by the 
grandeur and sublimity of the view. All around 
them were the peaks and summits of bare and 
rugged mountains, and beyond, in every direc- 
tion as far as the eye could reach, the open sea. 
They scanned the horizon most carefully all 
around, but no sail was to be seen. 

Their attention was attracted by a singular 
peak at a moderate distance from them, which 
presented what seemed to be the opening of a 
dark and deep cavern. They determined to visit 
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berries, and says that he found them delicious. 
The intense craving which he elsewhere states 
the men had all along felt for some kind of veg- 
etable food probably made him very easy to be 
pleased. 

After eating a few of the berries, and finding 
what a treasure he had discovered, he set off in 
haste to call his companions. As soon, how 
ever, as he came in sight of the boat and the 
shore, his course was arrested by seeing Captain 
Musgrave crouched in ambuscade behind the 
boat, watching and aiming at a seal that was 
swimming in the water, at a short distance from 
the shore. 

It seems that while Mr. Raynal was away 
the other men had seen this seal coming, and 
had concealed themselves where they could 


watch his motions unobserved, in hopes that ne | 


would come to the land so that they might reach 





him and kill him with their clubs. He came at 
length to the beach where the boat was lying, 
and began examining it, apparently with great 
curiosity. He clambered up by the gunwales 
so as to look into it, went first on one side, and 
then on the other, and finally concluding, as it 
seemed, that there must be some lurking dancer 
connected with an object so novel and strange 
in form, he plunged into the water and swam 
away. 

The men were afraid that they had lost him, 
but he did not go far. After swimming a little 


way he stopped and turned to examine the boat 
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FOG ON 
continued swimming to and fro, now and then 
rising head and shoulders out of the water, to 
obtain a better view of the boat. After waiting 
till he obtained a fair aim, Captain Musgrave 
fired, and killed him. 


rHe 





MOUNTAIN, 


ing of the never-changing of the horizon, 


their spirits would 


became overwhelming. and 
sink to the lowest state of in 
and despondency 

At length, however 


distress. 





s the spring advanced, 
The men waded out and brought the body to | one event occurred which filled their hearts for 
the shore and put it on board the boat. Mr. | a time with the greatest gladness. The seals 
Raynal then conducted them back to the place | returned from their migration. They saw one 
where he had found the berries, and they ate all | morning a large school of them coming inte the 4 
that they could find, with the greatest avidity harbor, and on successive days other troops came ; 


Mr. Raynal said that never in their lives had 
they enjoyed so luxurious a collation 

Thus the winter passed away, bringing with 
it alternate seasons of abundance and of famine. 
When, at length, the month of September was 
gone, and the time of summer was drawing 
near, the spirits of the men began to revive, for 
they thought that now they could soon begin to 


in. They now felt secure of abundance ‘ f food 
This change not only released them from all 
anxiety about their but 
promised to afford them time unemployed which 
they might appropriate to any undertaking that 
they thought desirable. ‘They determined to 
give up depending exclusively 
from abroad, 


means of subsisten 


on help to come 


and to see whet they could do to 


RRR OLS. 


asl 


ee te home 


rt 


hope for the arrival of the vessel, which it will | ward helping themselves to escape from their ’ 
this peak, and did so, following the crest of a | again, from what he probably considered a safe be recollected was to have been sent for them if | perilous situation " i 
lofty ridge which extended to it from the mount- | distance. Captain Musgrave crept down upon they should fail to return to Sydney within the -_ — 
ain on which they were standing. What they | his hands and knees over the rocks and sand to allotted time. ‘This vessel was to have been CHAPTER X ba 
had supposed to be a cavern assumed the appear- | the boat, cautiously took out Mr. Raynal’s gun, sent out for them in the fall of the previous | _ , ie , e ; 
ance, when they reached it, of a portion of the | and was just making ready to fire at him when | year. But they imagined a thousand accidents a A wm My nes want of Ge wae ion o ; 
crater of an extinct volcano, one of the sides of | Mr. Raynal came near enough to see what was or causes of detention which might account for plied.—Making a Blacksm ths Forge.—Providing i 
which had fallen in, leaving another portion in | going on. the delay, and so endeavored to quiet their anx- Charcoal Pte,’ 
the form of a vast overhanging precipice. The Mr. Raynal stopped and concealed himself so | ieties. But sometimes, on the other hand, their Ir will be remembered that it wae in the spring $ 
rock of which this precipice was formed seemed | as not to alarm the seal. The seal, on his part, | suspense and solicitude, and their weary watch of 1863—that is, in what was spring in the south \ 


to them volcanic, and they observed, moreover, 
what appeared to be a current of ancient lava, 
which they could trace with the eye for some 
distance down the mountain-side. 

On their return they went back as they came, 
along the crest of the ridge, to the mountain 
which they had first ascended, but by the time 
that they had reached it they were brought into 
a state of great perplexity and danger by a dense 
fog which had arisen, and which now enveloped 
the mountain, and rendered it impossible for them 
to move. ‘They could scarcely see the ground 
under their feet, and besides the difficulty of find- 
ing their way back to the cabin, the attempt to 
grope, almost blindfold as it were, among the 
rocks and chasms and precipices which formed 
the mountain-side, would have been certain de- 
struction. 

So they were obliged to sit down upon the 
rocks on the summit of the mountain for more 
than an hour, trying to keep each other warm, 
and waiting for the fog to clear away. Fortu- 
nately for them, at the end of that time a breeze 
sprang up, which seemed to break up the fog 
into clouds and drive it away. The men soon 
warmed themselves by going briskly down the 
mountain-side, and so returned safely home. 

A few days after this the men set off to make 
an excursion down the bay in their boat. They 
went on for several miles, and at length turned 
into one of the branches of the bay, and after 
exploring its sinuosities for some time they came 
to a beach where they landed, and after drawing 
up the boat began to ramble about, each one by 
himself, to search for seals. 

Mr. Raynal, having become somewhat separa- 
ted from the rest, observed at a distance, on the 
margin of a wood, something red which attracted 
his attention. On going to the spot he found 
some bushes entirely covered with a kind of red 
berry, which, of course, had grown the season 
before, and had remained upon the bushes dur- 
ing the winter. Mr. Raynal ate some of the 
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ern bemisphere—that cur shipwrecked party sail- 
ed from Syduey, and that she was wrecked in a 
hav in the Aucsland Islands early in January— 
t is. pearly at nuidosemmmer. An arrangement 

“en made with the owners at Svdney that, 
not retarn before the fall had 
her veseci was to be sent im 
search of the party. But the fall and winter, 

i par the second summer, had passed away, 
«wrecked men saw no signs of any 

rescue them. They had built a 
_ané had established themselves m i In a 
svstematic manner of life 
ton a cliff to call atten- 
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pied a full week. When it was finished Mr. 
Raynal chowed it to his companions. He tried 


| it in their presence, and showed them that it 
| would give a full and continuous current of air, 


entirely sufficient for the purpose intended. The 
men were astonished at his success, as indeed 
Mr. Ravnal himself was. They considered the 
bellows a mraster-piece of mechanical art, and 
all their doubts and fears about the possibility of 
building a vessel were dispelled. They were 
ready to go to work immediately, under Mr. 
Ravnal’s direction, and see what could be done. 

Mr. Raynal at once formed a system of or- 
gavizstion for the regular and methodical prose- 
cution of the work. It was agreed that George 
procuring food, 
by hunting seals, and also of the cooking and of 
ali the interior work of the cabin, in order that 
the other three, being released from all partici- 
pation in the duties of the household, might de- 
vote themselves exclusively to the work of build- 
ing the vessel. 

The first thing was to provide a supply of char- 
coal, This work Aleck undertook ; and a very 
heavy undertaking it was. 
infinite labor, a quantity of wood from the neigh- 
bering forests, equal in amount to one or two 
cords. 
covered it carefully with turf. 
heap on fire in the usual way, by pouring down 
burning coals into a hole left for the purpose in 
the centre of the pile. But the most difficult 
and laborious part of his duty was the watching 
of the heap while it was burning. The tarf cov- 
ering would be affected by the heat. and would 
open crevices through which the burning wood 
within would continually burst into flame. These 
flames it was necessary to extinguish immediate- 
ly by closing the opening with more turf, so that 
poor Aleck had no rest day nor night. Some- 
tumes he was aroused twenty times in a night to 
suppress the flames, which, if they had not been 
arrested. would have converted the store of wood 
h be had collected with so much labor into 
ashes instead of coal. <As they required an un- 
ceasing supply of coal during all the time that 
their ship-bailding operations were going on, 
Aleck was obliged to continue this exhausting 
isbor and almest sleepless vigilance for many 
lung weeks, but his resolution and his paticuce 
never failed. 
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A sort sandy beach, with a back-ground of 
cliffs, grass-grown toward the top, and 
leading, when vou had climbed them, like Jack's 
tal bean-stalk, to quite a new country of 
at fields and hedgerows and trees; a caserne, 
and lines of ramparts and fortifications; a tall 
mn in the distance, surmounted by an impe- 

the beach, hathing-boxes and ma- 
sturdy profesmonal bathing-women, 
whose sex is only indicated by negations sach as 
the lack of positive beard; on the beach, toa, 
groups of loungers, and jorous strings of bathers 
hurrying ia and out of the water; on the water, 
a few fishing-boats and a far-off steamer or two ; 
on the cliffs, soldiers im blue coats and white 
to the right, if you look from the water, 

& port, a pier, and a town ; to the left, the ruins 
of an old fort; and, over all, a bright, blue, 
loodless sky, in the light of which every object 
looks sharp, as if cat in card-board: these are the 
ief components of the scene which serves as a 
stage for the story I am about to tell. Nobody 
needs to be told that I have been describing a wa- 
ering-place on one of the coasts of France. Go 


clavev 


&erare 
u age on 


; 


. c. abu 


sts, 


gaiters ; 


it, to a great extent, the paradise of rowdy- 
i British and American; the sanctuary and 
protecting altar of the fraudulent bankrupt, the 
Alsatia of the broken-down swindler, the retreat 
of rained reputation, the resting-spot to which 
discomfited bleckguardism falls back for a fresh 
spring. But if you only wander a little outside 
the town and the hotels and lodging-houses and 
the étabdissement aud the vews-rooms, you will 
come upon a life as unlike that I have been de- 
scribing as the life to be found five miles inland 
from the banks of the Rhine—either way, at Co- 
blentz or St. Goar—is to that which vou meet at 
the steamboat stadons. 

Taere came to this French town some years 
ago, fate-impelled, a voung American gentleman 
and his sister. 
some fortune—not much, but enough to live 





quietly and travel on—and one of the two, the | 


girl, was in weakly health. They went about 
Earope a good deal in search of health for her, 
and they did not find it.. They came at last to 
this particular town, and there: by what must 
have been a singular chance, its fresh, sharp 
breezes, and its exposed situation, seemed to do 


| good to the invalid and revive her, although 


them ix case any vesse! should pass that 
’ Bu he 3-1 > we ~’ remote and solitary, 
lw n the midst of lovely and unfreqeent- 
é Seas, are De Vesse: Ca ear At last, after 
nths had passed away, the hope of being res- 
‘ the interrenti thers gradually faded 
» the minds of the mea; and Mr. Ray- 
al bees » revolve more seriously than ever 
th sesthon whether they conld not do some- 
zg escue themselves. le finally proposed 
eb, ven that they should undertake what 
seem them, when he proposed it, the her- 
calean task of building a vessel large and strong 
enough to take them to New Zealand, which lay 
six seren hundred miles to the northward of 
set j was the nearest inhabdted land. 
Mr. Rerual conceived of this idea at Christ- 
; « day which, he ars, was one of joy and 
c ness throug? t © whole world, bat for 
them was sed and socroewful enough, since u 
ouly reminded them bow fast the summer was 
passing away and mo one coming to save them 
He proposed the plan to his comrades, and thes 
ali Wu it ‘ “d « mdetpuecd i as ulleriv 
unprs " me hess 
Ins IN, argu cast wi 
f em, if pos 
= were Inore effec! 
i be g ux ee Casing in 
’ Indeed, 1 yument, so far as tl 
as y arg ni, was agether on their s 
} w coGid ther t to be able to baild 2 
\oum ge cnough g enough to make 
su age ov =e stormmy seas without 
i . at 4 li without the posses- 
§ : , selal Inechawcal 
ok Mr. Ravrna wever, determined to be- 
x rou! mye t the OfPers magat | 
te e * 4 be coald him 
« rk. that 
i ken, M 
Ra w to be done 
Ww A e 
a _ x 
4 Hi git 
' « A, and 
i $ ; e 
mz : + 2 tous th 
“ - igh dow J 
they : action, might 
> . “ Bat to make these 
- & z necessary and fur 
£ a supply of char- 
Tit mad diff ultt 
<< = A < bel) ws 
H ¢ s { . 
. was mally 
~ . So Mr 
I * 4, in 
a. 
jertaking 
Hi g ° 
wre’ e 
. | ~ = ¢ 
| ~ cht . 
x ’ ay sd 
g tnex 5 , fasteming the 
wards wooden pegs. as he had 
2 uae § at parpese. “Of course he 
Ie 4 Sitmg these Deerds together 
~ make the toy i beteem of the 
*, and = alked the wats with a kind 
kum. whack he prepared from the ravelings 
es, and by thts meens made them tolerably 
rey wired three of these c mposite boards : 
deck smuth’s bellows, im order that it may 
é coute@oes bias, mast have two compart- 
1 . and these re s central board, fixed, 
3 wo others, one ve acd one below, mov- 
‘ with valres iu e middle and lower one. 
¥ hese boards were made Mr. Raynal cut 
t t© & proper form—that is, shaped them 
tO & Pollut st one end, and rounded them 
uber, by mica fa saw which formed 
‘ tthe blades of bis pocket-huife, and then 
shoned a tube, pape, to conver the air to 
Ps by Lend: “mu « sheet of the copper 
ar ithe s “i part of the iron bar which he 
used AS & crow to pry off the sheets of copper 
from the planking of the veexd. He made the | 
yenction of the two eiges of 


of the copper tolerably 
taght br de ‘ 
make a fokl, and then hammering the joints flat. 

He fastened the pipe 1 
side of the central board of his bellows, at the 
narrow etd, so that the air from the apper com 
partment could pass throggh it. 





the three boards together at the place where the 
pe had been fixed, with hinges made of his 
seal-skin leather. ‘Thas the frame—or, as he 
led it, the skeleton—aif his bellews was fin- 


| 

| 

: 

He next coveréd the sides with thin seal- 

ain Wwarther, which be first cut iato the proper | 
: and then nailed securely all around the 

cages of the three boards. Hie had previously 

ace the necessary valves in the middle and | 

h 


ing the belluws occu- 


mbling them over each other, so as to | 


most of her physicians had warned her against 
just such a locality. She took, in fact, a liking 
to the place; and so her brother hired lodgings 
for her and himself outside the town and near 
the cliffs. They lounged along the beach in 


| the sum every day; they made a few acquaint- 


ius formed to the upper | 


ances; the girl, to whom no medicine in the 
world could do any good, was happy, or as near- 
ly so as might be, while she was allowed to lin- 


He then joined | ger there. The place could not give her life, 


but it gave her some little brightness during the 
closing days of her life, and a happy delusion 
under which she believed in her own possible 
restoration to health and to her native land. 
When she died—which came to pass rather sud- 
denly, and almost without pain—the physicians 
were sa that she had lived so long, 

attributed the fact in great measure to the liking 
she had taken for the place, and the pleasure its 
sea-heach and its scenery gave her. Therefore 
ber brother felt gratefully toward the spot which 





the town and study its society, and you will | 


They were orphans; they had | 


He gathered, with | 


This he made into a compact pile, and | 
He then set the 
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| 
| 





days; and he lingered there, vacant of purpose 
but bound to the place, after her remains had 
been laid in the Protestant church-yard. 

The young American girl had not made many 
friends, and, of course, had not mixed at all in 


she had loved, and which had cheered her fading 
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lonely rock in mid-ocean. Indeed, a very 
pleasant, piquant, odd, romantic sort of sensa- 
tion may be enjoyed by mounting to the top of 
this old fort, while the tide yet allows you, and 





| there, seated safely, watching the waves rise and 


the queer foreign society, English and American | 


chietly, which gained for the town its odd repu- 
tation. Two especial friends of her own sex she 
had, and, of course, being ber friends, they had 
the friendship of her brother as well. One of 


rise till they surge and splash almost to your 
very feet, and you look abroad over a waste of 


sea which seems every moment as if it would 


swallow up your resting-place and yourself— 


| until, at last, the waters begin to recede, and 


the friends would have reflected, in the genteel | 


opinion of society on the beach, little credit on 
the American lady. The wives and sisters and 
daughters of the most shady and seedy of the 
bankrupt refugees in the town would doubtless 
have scorned to acknowledge any friendly rela- 
tions with such a person. For it was a fisher- 
girl—a poor, simple fisher-girl—who carried a 


basket on her back, and commonly trarmped the | 


beach with skirts, or a skirt—I doubt if she had 
more than one—as short as any ballet-dancer's, 
and no stockings or mei//ots or any covering 
whatever for the well-developed, firm, symmet- 
rical legs, which the aun was free to scorch and 
the waves to drench and any one with an eye for 
form to admire all day long. The other friend 
of our American sister was a young French lady 
about ber own age, Lucille Desterre by name, 
who lived with her father in an oddly shaped, 
rambling white house, with fantastic gables and 
green ja/ousies and a weather-cock, which stood in 
a field right over the cliffs, and sometimes flash- 


ed in the sunlight like a meteor across the eyes | 


of passengers on the deck of the English steam- 
ers miles away. 

The American girl had made the acquaint- 
ance of both these on the beach, and the ac- 
quaintance had ripened into warm and sincere 
friendship. With the free ways of unmarried 
women in her own country, she talked to the 
barelegged fisher-lass as frankly as to the young 
French lady. She and her brother were fre- 
quent visitors at the chateau on the heights, and 
her death, when it came, threw that house into 
grief, and sent the fisher-girl into passionate 
praver before the shrine of the Virgin, Star of 
the Sea, whose wooden form, all bedizenec with 
glaring blue and guid, looks out everiasting)y 
across the waters. 

The point of all this introduction is that 
Frank Charchill, the young American, grew to 
be deeply in love with Lucille Desterre, and un- 
consciously taught her to love him. He began 
to have thoughts of settling down in this French 
sea-port which was the grave of his sister and 
the home of his love. M. Desterre, the father, 
quite approved of our hero's plans, love projects 
and all, and our hero had no one else to consult 
on the matter. Every thing ought to have gone 
perfectly smooth, and would doubtless have done 
so, but that two emperors interrened. ‘The 
Emperor Napoleon and the ill-fated young man 
who was called for a short time Emperor of 
Mexico struck a beavy blow at the peace of our 
lovers. For M. Desterre was an wold soldier, 
and a devoted Bonapartist, and be went in with 
extravagant hope and delight for the policy of 
the Mexican intervention, which Churehill, as 
@ true American and advocate of the Monroe 
doctrine, fet bound two oppose and condemn. 
So they debased and then disputed, and at Jast 
Desterre net merely would have a quarrel, but 
declared, with all possible solemnity, that his 
daughter should never, never have his consent 
t© marry one who was obviously an enemy of 
Napoleon, and, by necessary consequence, a foe 
to France, and au obstructer of her high provi 
dential missiou. 

By this time, too, the American civil war had 
swelled to such proportions that Churchill grew 
ashamed of hinwelf for vegetating on a sunny 
foreign sea-beach, while his friends at home 
were in arms for their country. Were he a 
favored and happy lover, were he a bridegroom 


you see your way to land again. 

But people in general did not trouble them- 
selves to enjoy this sensation. ‘The residents of 
the town and the neighborhood never thought of 
such a thing, and it need hardly be said that the 
visitors of a season from Paris and London cared 
only about dressing for the bath, and dressing 
for the promenade, and dressing for the table 
dhéte dinner and the ball at the établissement, 
and so on. Churchill, however, with the rest- 
lessness and desire for new situation properly be- 
longing to his country, soon and often explored 
the old ruin, and enjoyed the sensation of being 
surrounded there by the fierce-looking, harmless 
waves. Now that he could no} see Lucille 
at her house, the lovers, I grieve to say, turned 
this grim old water-girt ruin to quite a new and 
uncongenial purpose—they made it a rendezvous, 
and had some sad, sweet meetings and partings 
there. And now Churchill is going away—acta- 
ally going for Heaven knows how long—going to 
war, and perhaps to death! Just the old story 
—old in the days of Andromache—in the days of 
the Crusaders; as fresh and real as ever in the 
hours of Antietam and Custozza—the lover gues 
to the war, the woman remains at home and 
weeps and hopes and prays and is sick at 
heart. 


The sun was sinking red and fierce behind 
heavy clouds when Churchill was taking leave 
of Lacille, and they yet stood safe from observa- 


| tion behind one of the unbroken battlements of 


the old fort. They were renewing for the hun- 
dredth time or so im that one meeting their ma- 
tual pledges of eternal fidelity. 
** You will write often, ofien, to your Lacille?” 
** | will never fail, dearest. It makes me hap- 
py to think that our letters at least can reach each 


other. That dear, good girl will take care of 
that.” 
“Yes. Is she not a faithful creature, that 


good Nanette? And I will lay fiesh flowers 


| every morning on our loved Rose's grave.” 


of twelve hours date, he felt that he must none | 


the less have gone to take a post in the Federal 
army; and now that clouds looked so black on 
his love-suit. be really saw nothing better for 
him to do than to go to the war and fight and 
die in a good cause. Bitterly as Lucille felt the 
parting, she saw only too clearly that it was in 
evitable. Time, she hoped, would change her 
father's determination; time, even in France, 
sets daughters at last free to choose husbands 
for themselves, independently of their fathers’ 
will; and, moreover, it was not hard to per- 
suade a spirited French girl, child of an old 
soldier and patriot, that her lover owed a daty 


fealty which he owed to his love. “I could not 
love thee, dear, so mach, loved I net honor 
more,” are noble words which Lacille Desterre 
could have appreciated and taken to heart better 
than most girls, ‘The late civil war has taught 
most American girls to feel and value the sparit 
which inspires them. 

I have already said that at the extreme left 
of the picture presented to one who looks from 
the water on the scene I have described stands 
an old ruined fort. It is built on a low-lying 
little promontory which straggles into the sea. 
The changes which sach a shore is constantly 


** Your father, dearest, will not object to that, 
however he may now dislike me?” 

**Oh no, no; he is too good and kind—” 

*- Kind !” repeated Charchill, rather bitterly. 

* Kind in his way, mon ami. Oh, do not 
judge him harshly, for my sake! He will 
change—he will yield—he will be sorry and 
miss you when you are gone ” 

Churchill shook his head sadly. 

** And now,” Lucille said, wh dimmed and 
moist eves, ** 1 must return home, my loved une. 


| My father will expect me.” 


Her lover looked over the broken and 
rampart 

** Lucille, dearest child. we have allowed the 
time to go by—at least J have—and the sea bas 
risen far above the doorway.” 

‘Ah, mon Dien!” she screamed with a wild 
alarm, and she looked over the wall and saw that 
what he told her was only too true. “Oh, what 
todo! My father, what will he think 7” 

** Mamie, it is but a short delar—two or three 
hours or so, and this is our last meeting! You 
are safe here—as safe as if you were at home.” 

“Oh, Frank, you did not mean this—rou did 
not keep me here purposely 7” She looked anx- 
iously in his face. 

**My love, no; I never thought of it: mr 
mind and memory were wholly wrapped up in 
you. But now that we are made prisoners here, 
I can not say that | am very sorry for it—I can't 
indeed! I feel rather grateful to the sea This 
is our last meeting.” 

“If my father should know! 
should hear!” 

She turned perfeczly white and trembled. Her 
fear and agony were intensely real. Poor Chureb- 
ill, long as be kad now been in France, hed not 
realized sufficiently to himself the cramped and 


If the people 


| manacled position of a French girl The ex- 


| dal. 


undergoing have of late so dealt with the situa- | 


tion of this poor ruin as to subject it, twice a 
day, to a sea-bath, rising nearly to its battle- 
ments. The ground on which it stood has been 
steadily sinking for generations; and now the 
old square tower, which at one time must have 
been meant to guard the harbor and domineer 
over the sea, stands far down below the level of 
the cliffs and the table-lands of fields and roads ; 
and, indeed, the rising tide sometimes menaces 
to sabmerge it altogether. Ome can easily climd 
its ruined stairs, mount to the grass-grown floor 
at the top, and there watch the waters swell and 
swell until they come within a few feet of the 
spot whereon vou stand, and you seem almost 


as isolated from the land as if vou sat om a | lovers te get inte the 





pression on Lacille’s face now brought the real- 
ity of the situation only too plainly to his mind. 
Descent by the stairs was wholly impossible for 
Lucille, and the strip of strand between the fort 
and the cliffs was bow a green channel of dashing 


{ sea. Leacille clasped her hands and looked al- 
to his country more immediate than even the | 


most as one in despair, Churchill had read 
Octave Feuillet’s ‘‘ Roman dun Jeane Homme 
Parvre,” and began to think the only course Jeft 
for him was to imitate the hero of that famous 
story, leap from the roof of the tower and take his 
chances, thus at least securing Laecille from scan- 
Perhaps Lacille had read the book too, 
and guessed what was passing in his mind, for 
she suddenly flang ber arms around him and 
beld him with a strength be had not anticipe- 
ted 

“Neo,” she exclaimed, “never! You shall 
not risk your life in that sea. etter any thing 
than that!” 4 

“No danger, love. I can easily and safely 
get to shore, and then | will send help to you” 

*“Never! I will leave this place if wou do. 
You shall mot gu Ah, see, the good Ged has 
= us, and sends help Look yonder—a 

Indeed, a small beat had pat 
shore some distance off. and having gowe a hrtie 


watched it with eves of hope and anxiety. At 
last they coukd see that there was only one row- 
er im it, and that it was the fisher-girl, Nanette. 
The sea was not high emongh to allow the 
boat from the roof 
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** Vite! vite! the lower windows!” cried and | 
gesticulated the stalwart fisher-girl, as she stood 
in the tossing boat, firm and steady as if her feet 
rested on the beach itself. Churchill, who had 
a little of the artist's soul, could not refase even 
at that moment to admire the strength and 
grace and composure of her attitude ; the 
strong form which had never been cursed by 
corset; the round, straight limbs which high- 
heeled boots had never disjointed, 

‘* Nanette!” he exclaimed, a flash of joyous 
humor succeeding to the pain of the previous 
moment, ** you are worth ten thousand lectures 
on Woman's Rights! Come to my country, 
and you shall take the lead of Cady Stanton!” 

The speech was wholly lost on poor Nanette, 
who only smiled and showed all her white 
teeth good-humoredly; as a sort of acknowledg- 
ment of something which she presumed must be 
meant for a compliment. 

‘* Tenez, mademoiselle,” she cfiéd, ‘above the 
sound of the dashing waves; “‘it was Well, 
was it not, that I saw softiethiig on the 
top of the tower, and guessed it Was you? But 
descend to the lower windows. Bring her 
down, monsieur, then I will bring the boat in. 
The miserable sea is so rough I am afraid the 
boat may be dashed to pieces.” 

All this was said in a patois which I certainly 
shall not endeavor to reprodince . It was 
about half intelligible to Chtirehill ; but what he 
could not quite understatid he guessed at. The 
fisher-lass was now seatéd at herbarvagain. She 


| stimulant and a quickeuer. 





had enough to do to keep the boat frim being 
dashed against the old fort, for the sea was very 
rough, and the last flashes of angry red across 
the heavy cloud-banks in the west seemed to 
promise a very bad quarter ofan hour to come. 

Churchill hurried Lucille down the broken 
stairs. Now the lower floor was an almost ut- 
ter ruin. The centre had all given way, and 
fallen through. A portion of the flooring still 
clung to the side where the staircase was, and | 
thence you might creep along a narrow ledge to | 
the window which looked on the s¢a. This win- 
dow was large enough for any one to get out of, 
and it had a wide and strong ledge on which | 
two or three persons could cling or stand. ‘The | 
sea was now tfearly level with this window. 

Lucille trembled for a moment as she reached | 
the step of the staircate which was level with 
this crumbled floor, and she saw the narrow | 
ledge along which she would have to craw! in | 
order to reach the window. Churchill, holding | 
her hand, knew that she started and shiveted. — | 

‘* Dearest Lucille, you are nervous, you are 
afraid! Do not venture. Come baek to the 
roof again, and wait. It will be only a few | 
hours, and you will be safe there. Nanette will 
stay with us. Come back!” 

** No, no, it is impossible! Idare not. Oh, | 
you do not know what would be‘said! I am 
not afraid. Go on and hold my band. You 
will see that I am not afraid.” 

**'Turn your face, then, to the wall, dearest. 
Ceme, that is right! Courage! Why, this 
ledge is broad enough to dance on. You should 
see Blondin! How happy for yéu to have such 
pretty little feet. ‘There would be room énbugh 
for the feet of two such Cinderelias’@n ‘a ‘side- 
walk like that. Good again! Do you hear 
Nanette calling? Capital lungs that*girl ‘has! 
Now, then—ore ste) more—give me both your 
hands, ah, tu.» g«.-/ Lere we afe at last!” 

Thus talking and langhing—partly to keep up 


| the adventure well enough so far. 





her courage, a! J partly to relieve his own wild 
excitement—Churchill crept along the ledge, 
firmly holding Lucille’s hand, and watching 
with keen and eager eye, that pierced even 
through the growing darkness, every step she | 
made. Where he could get a firm gripe of atiy 
stone in the broken wall he félt comparatively 
happy and safe ; for he thought that, even if Lu- 
cille should miss her footing and slip, he yet 
could hold her up and raise her.to the edge of 
the broken floor. At last she crouched with him 
safely in the deep old window, and Churchill 
drew a long breath of relief, although they were 
now in the teeth of a fierce wind, that howled 
through the aperture which held but did not 
shelter them. 

‘Tossing in her boat outside sat the bold Nan- 
ette. She had been rowing round the old fort, 
lying to as well as she could, after running consid- 
erable risk of having an oar broken by the fierce, 
chopping blows which the sudden waves dealt. 
When she saw the lovers on the window she set 
her teeth hard and began to row cautiously to- 
ward them, while she talked to the winds and 
waves, and argued with them and scolded thém, 
as if they were Laughty and mutinous young sis- 
ters. 

“Ca, chien! ‘Will you again? Va, done, 
miserable! Strike again, will you, then! ‘Phat 
costs! That says bequick! Maligne, you'there ! 
That blinds the eyes, though, and one can not sée ! 
For all that, | come round again! Softly, now, 
and gently! Ah, little pigs of waves! So, once 
more! Courage, beyond there! Voila, Nanette, 
who comes to save the sweet demoiselle |” 

Churchill had one arm round Lucille’s waist, 





while with the other he held firmly to the window. 
He knew that if Nanette could succeed at a favor- | 
able moment in bringing the boat close up to the 
window, not a second must be lost. The lirtle 
craft could not keep tossing and dashing there » 
minute of time without beg smashed. So he 
watched, with eager, fierve eves, for the one firvor- 
ing instant when he could lift Lucille into the 
boat—and then it did not matterwbout him. “He 
could return to the roof and wait there until the 
tide turned; and it‘would, indeed, be better so, 
for then no one could see him Yanding with Tn- 
cille; and so all talk and wonder and scandal 
would be avoided. 

Now, Nanette! now, Churchill! Themoment 
is coming; the boat draws cautiously near and 
near. Nanette is a brave oarswoman, and has 
the eye, the wzist, the nerves, of one who is at , 
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home on the sea, and to whom danger is only a 
With skill and care 


and courage she approaches, her teeth set hard, | 


her eyes wide open. 
a wild, fierce gust rushes over the sea, ‘* straight 
from the sunset,” dashes the waves into a more 
wild and broken fury than had raged before, and 
smashes the boat in, again, and again, up to 
the stones of the tower's wall. ‘The waves 
and stone seemed to crush, or rather to 
crunch, the poor little boat, as the jaws of Mar- 
tin, the bear, might cranch a nut; and while Lu- 
cille gives a wild scream, and Churchill a deep, 
savage cry of disappointment and vexation, the 
boat goes down, and Nitittte ix at one moment 
tossing and st ing in the water, and the next 
minute gn a wild-cat, to the ledge of 
the window. Cherchill flings his arm 
round the dtipping girl, and lowering himself so 
far out of the tower that the waves lashed him 
and almost blinded him, he dragged Nanetie 
safely into the frame-work of the window. 

** Tenez, that wets the jupons, that!” was the 
first exclamation of the undaunted lass. 
the boat gone down! Up, Mademoiselle Lucille ! 
up, monsieur! No time to lose! Must not stay 
here any longer or we shall have the sea for a 
lodger. ‘The roof! the roof!” 

Yes; there was no time to lose. The boat 
was gone ; the sea was growing wilder and wilder ; 
darkness was setting in. It was hopeless to think 
of any rescue until the sea should go down, and 
hours must pass before the tides descent could 
bring them release. They hurried along the nar 
row ledge of floor again, the haste and excite 
ment of the moment giving them no time to think 
even of Lucille's danger. They scampered, like 
mad school-boys, up the stairs, and when they got 
to the roof Nanette flung herself down and rolled 
about on the grass in paroxysms of delight. The 
whole thing was quite a wild, delicious adventare 
to this absurd girl, who now indulged, first, in a 
roll on the ground, and next in a frantic dance, 
to relieve the exuberance of her mermaid spirits 

It o ast be owned that Churchill, too, had liked 
But he look 
ed now doubtfully across the driving waters, and 
he held Lucille’s hand firmly in his own, as one 
clings to a loved being in some moment of su- 
preme crisis. 

Presently Nanette gave over her gleesome 
carmagnole and looked out over the water too 
She became serious in a moment. She pushed 
back the hair which lead fallen over her eyes, then 
cleared the eyes of the sea-spray which had gath- 
ered on them, and steadily studied the scene. 


| Churchill read the expression with which she 


turned to him. 

“The sea will rise high to-night,” said the 
fisher-girl, “high, monsiear, over this tower. 
If no one sees us and no boat comes out—alh, 
well, c'est fini ef 

**T knew it,” said Churchill. 

**And I,” exclaimed Lucille, passionately — 
“and I am not afraid! I am glad that we 
should die together.” 

“ Ah, yes, par example,” murmured the poor 
fisher-girl; ‘*but my lover, @ moi, is yonder, 
away in the town!” 

That evening M. Desterre sought wildly ev 
ery where for his daughter. ‘That she should 
be Out affer sunset was strange; and when the 
storm came on he was filled with almost frantic 
fears on her account. He ran down to the beach, 
and there heard the startling news that a plank 
of a boat known to belong to the fisher-girl, who 
was Lucille’s special friend and protéyée, had 
been flung ashore by the rising tide, and that the 
girl's lover was in despair about her. M. De- 
sterre at once assumed that his daughter had gone 
out in the girl's boat, had been overtaken by the 
storm, and had perished. ‘he wretched father’s 
agony was intense, and it was imbictered by the 


ine | 
One instant more—alas! | but now, in his prostrate misery, he collapsed 


** And | 


brother Tom lighted his pipe, cy said Get out 
ther and held out a wet hand. of the house, you horrid creature, the amell of tobacco 
**M. Churchill! Where do you come from? | ™akes me sick.” Snuff is Injun meal mad tof to 
Where is my daughter ?”’ . bacco. I took a little enuff once, and then | sneezed 
_ ; | -=- 

Your daughter | will resiore to you in twen- | I Bke to see the dear little creatures amusing the 
ty minutes, with the help of a stout boat and any .” sald Mrs. Brown, when her elder bor took the 
two brave boys here. She is in the old fort with | visitor's new bonnet and affixed it to the is 

7 . ite » e anid tt aN ‘ tron ¢ . 
Nanette, the fisher-girl; but there is not a mo | kite. Never fear,” said a. 
or, when ehe saw her bonnet lo the air ® 
ment to lose, for the sea is almost level with the | the kite comes down be will clive it to wou 
root! i - 
Needless to say that the boat was manned and | ing 5 . gh —y hye " o : leat 
os Jennie, was ther ny © it the | wn leet 
launched, and the two girls were rescued. There | night while you were eitune u Only j spark, 
was, indeed, no time to lose. What had happen ma'am,” was the rej ! lamdle rosy 
ed was simple. When Churchill saw that it was | “oUtly atJennie; | . at ' 
: bing and humming “ Katy Dar.in 
| idle to think of attracting the attention of any -_ 
| one on shore, he gave Nanette a quiet hint of his Why should Romeo not ‘ t 4 
determination ; and while she threw her arms | J@2¢?—Because it was not Ju et 
round Lucille he flung himself into the sea. A a , , 
A lady who ie trying to « © bor hoehand mnok- 
wild shriek from the fort rang in his ears as he | jng has learned to emeke th 
plunged into the dark, cold, angry water He | plains that “it is rather an ex; 
felt very confident of reaching the shore, for he > 
was a stout swimmer, and the tide was rising “Boh, is your elster at } Yea “ 
wont eee you to-r “ , 
fast His great danger, indeed, was that he | ssid she was going to bave ions 
might be driven ashore too soon, and*so dashed if ehe never got another t 
against part of the rocky promontory, on the ex => 
treme point of which stood the fort now so near A lawyer of tris « hae consp Usiy ey si 
his office the following f (ret 
ly submerged. But he kept out as well as he | tlemen who « xpectorate on the . t expect to 
could until he was borne in front of the beach | rate as gentlemen 
where the lights were; and then he allowed the | ox ana —_ + 
; ve of fe notorious r 0 rile reeentiv took 
waves to fling him ashore as they would, and | joid of the younger Dumes’s , nd @ 
they flung him almost at the feet of the Virgin's | him with Munchausen-like » *; after o 
statue, and of M. Desterre, who prayed and vow- | Challeng e. — thas ® the hearer’s 
e credulity, h Shee iw auditor aren) y¥ + 
ed to her. The waters that night flowed high | tonished ?” The dramatist plied: “Yes, but not by 
above the old ruin. your story ; what does astonish that . } 
M. Desterre kept his word. His daughter was | ¢vet find ears to pour your st peo, 
affianced to Frank Churchill the very next day, | B@¥¢ #8* te run awa mh 
But Churchill, nevertheless, went out to fight in Policeman. spare that dog, touch not a gle } 
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knowledge that he had trampled on his dangh 
ters love scheme. When things went well witt 


M. Desterre he was a tremendous Voltairean ; 


into the most abject of devotees. There was on 
the beach, as has been already stated, a flaring 
shrine and hideous image of the Virgin. M. 
Desterre flung himself before it. 

** Maria sanctissima!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ give 
me back my daughter! Star of the Sea, save 
my Lucille. Send her to me once more, and 
and—par Dieu” (and all the eloquence of the 
prayer broke down into a sob and simple nature), 
**she shall marry any one she likes to-morrow!” | 

** Parole dhonneur, M. Desterre?” cried a 
cheery voice in his ear, and Frank Churchill, 
dripping, bruised, bleeding, with a wondering 
crowd after him, stood before the astonished fa- 


his country’s great battle. He served all through 
the war, and returned none the worse, save for 
the marks of a wound or two, after the fall of 
Richmond. He is very happy with his French 
wife now, and they were in Washington only 
last year. 

“We have to thank the Virgin for our happi- 
ness,” said Lucille to him, piously, one day. 

‘The Virgin?” replied Frank. ‘*Oh yes 
certainly—and also the old fort, and the rising 


tide! 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Pants lady abruptly entered her kitchen the other 
day and saw the cook ekimming the soup with a silver 
spoon. She said to her: “ Francoise, | expressly for- 
bade you to use the silver in the kitchen.” “ But, 
ma‘am, this spoon was dirty!” 

- - 

A little boy in the infant class of a Sunday-echoo! was 
asked by his teacher whether he had learned any thing 
during the past week. “Ob yea,” said he. “ What 
have you learned?” “ Never to trump your partner's 
trick,” was the reply. 





-_ . 

“I eympathize sincerely with your grief,” said a 
French lady to a recently widowed friend. “'T 
such a husband as yours—" “Ah, yes, he was very 
good; and then, you see, euch a misfortune is always 
grat, for one knowe what kind of a husband she has 
jost, but can not tell what kind of « man one will find 
to succeed him,” 
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A COQUETTE’S ANSWER. 
Yor tell me that my life ie bound in fettere 
Of folly, fashion, vanity, and pride; 

That I have made my strongest faults abettors 
In trampling my best virtues till they died; 
That glitter for trne gold my heart has chosen, 

And drearily it pays the certain cost— 
The fountains of its sweetest impulse frozen, 
The graces of its noblest longings lost! 


You say that I have learned to valne lightly 
The happiness of human souls, and look 

On pretense and deception daily, nightly, 
As pages of some long-familiar book. 

You say that nature’s gifts, in golden largess, 
My acte and aims to barren nee apply; 

You aay—bat wherefore dwell upon your charges? 
No word among their many I deny. 

Yet, friend, it were more needless than denial 
To wake the old sad story once again-— 

Ite memorice of miserable trial— 
The darkness and dejection of their pain! 

The days when all grew desolate and cruel 
That once I deemed imperishably fair— 

The days when I beheld hope’s precious jewel 
Rell reachlese to the black brink of despair! 


You know, my friend, with what divine completencss 
The measure of my woman's faith was blest; 
You eaw with what unutterable sweetness 
Love thrilied the maicen silence of my breast 
But, ah! the gorgeous dream-web's late unweaving! 
Have you forgotten, then? Would so might I! 
A lie had fed my fervor of believing, 
And love had paic,allegiance to a lie! 


Sharp agony—etern eelf-control—the seeming 
To move in some strange present vagnely far 
From that all-perfect past, an airy dreaming, 
And view my fellow-mortals as they are! 
Sach disenchantment followed. Have I pardoned 
The e«cofting world that wrought it for me? No. 
Imbittered, haughty, skeptical, and hardened, 
I deal—and without mercy—biow for blow! 


BRED IN THE BONE. 

By the Author of “Carlyen’s Year,” 
Family,” “ A Beggar on Horseback, 
doline’s Harvest,” etc., etc. 


“One of the 
“ Gwen- 


CHAPTER V. 
AT CROMPION. 


Arter the bold avowa! made at the conclusion 
of the last chapter, Richard Yorke and his father 
(for such indeed he was) stood confronting one 
another, for near a minute, without a word. <A 
tempest of evil passions swept over Carew’s 
swarthy face, and his eyes flashed with a fire 
that seemed to threaten personal violence. ‘The 
buil-dog, too, as though perceiving his master’s 
irritation with the stranger, began to growl again ; 
and this, perhaps, was fortunate for the young 
man, as affordiyg a channel for the Squire's pent- 
up wrath. With a great oath, leveled alike at 
man and brute, he raised his foot, and kicked the 
latter to the other side of the room. 

**Impudent bastard!” cried he; ‘* how dare 
you show your face beneath my roof?” 

“How dare 1?” responded the yeung man, 
excitedly, and with his handsome face aglow. 
** Because there was naught to fear; and if there 
were, I should not have feared it.” 

** Tut, tut! so bold a game could never have 
entered into your young head. Your mother 
must have set you on to do it—come, Sir, the 
truth, the truth.” 

**She did not set me on, father.” insisted. the 
other, earnestly. ‘* I came here of my own will. 
I have been dwelling within a stone's-throw of 
your house these six months, in hopes to see vou 
face to fave. 
she did.” 

**So much the better for her,” ejaculated the 
Squire, grimly. ‘If 1 thought that she had any 
hand in this, not another shilling of my money 
should she ever touch. It was agreed between 
us,” he continued, passionately —*“* and I, for my 
part, am a man who keeps his word—that she 
and hers should never meddle more with me and 
mine; and now she hus broken faith.” 

“Nay, Sir, but she returned the 
young man, firmly. ‘‘I tell you it was against 
her will that I came hither. 

**The devil it was!” exclaimed the Squire, 
suddenly bursting into a wild laugh. “If you 
get your way with der, when she says ‘no,’ you 
must be arare one. You are my son for certain, 
however, or you would never dare to stand here. 
It was a rash step, young Sir, and might have 
ended in the horse-pond. I had half a mind to 
set my bull-dog at you. Since you are here, 
however, you can stay ' 
one another, I am your father, in a sense, as I 
am father, for aught | know, to half the parish ; 
bat as to being lawfully so, the law has happened 
to have devided otherwise. 1 know what you 
would say about ‘the rights of it;’ but that’s 
beside the question ; the law, I say, for once, is 
on my side, and I stand by it. Egad, 1 have 
good reason to do so; and if your mother had 
been your wife, as she was mine, vou would be 
with me so far, ' 


She told me not to come —I swear 


has not,” 


mood, ‘*if ever again vou venture to address me 
as your father, or to boast of me as such, I will 


have you turned out neck and crop: but as Mr 


Richard Yorke, my guest, you will be weleome | 


at Crompton, so long as we two suit each other: 
only beware, young Sir, that vou tell me no lies. 
I shall soon get rid of you on these terms,” con- 
tinued the Squire, with a chuckle ; ‘* for to speak 
truth must be as difficult to you, considering the 
stock you come of, as dancing on the tight-rope. 
Your mother, indeed, was a first-rate rope-dancer 
in that way, and I rarely caught her tripping; 
but you—’ 

* Sir,” interrupted the young man, passionate- 
ly, “is this your hospitality ?” 

** True, lad, trne,” answered the Squire, good- 
humoredly; ‘1 had intended to have forgotten 


| 
| 
| 


But let as understand | 








Madam Yorke’s existence. Well, Sir, what are 
you ?—what do you do, I mean, for a livelihood 
—beside ‘night-watching?" 

**T am a landscape-painter, Sir. 

‘“Umph!” grunted Carew, contemptuously ; 
“vou don't get fat on that pasture, | reckon. 
Have you never done any thing else?” 

For a single instant the young man hesitated 
to reply; then answered, “Never.” 

“You are quite sare of that ?” inquired the 
other, suspiciously. 

** Quite sure.” 

**Good! Here, come with me.” 

His host led the way along an ample corridor, 
hung with tall pictures of their common ances- 
tors, and opened the door of another bedroom. 
It was of a vast size; and even when the Squire 
had lit the candles upon the mantle-piece, and 
those which clustered on either side of the great 
pier-glass, the darkness did but give place to a 
sort of shining gloom: the cause of this strange 
effect was the peculiarity of the furniture; the 
walls were of bog-oak, relieved, like those of a 
ball-room, by silver sconces ; the chairs were of 
the same material. ‘The curiosity of the room 
was, however, the bedstead; this was of an im- 
mense size, and adorned above with ostrich 
feathers, which gave it the appearance of a fu- 
neral car; the pillars were of solid ebony, as 
were alsu the carved head and foot boards; it 
was hung with crimson damask curtains, trimmed 
with gold braid ; and upon its coverlet of parple 
silk lay a quilt of Brussels point lace of exquisite 
design. 

‘*] will have your traps brought in here,” said 
Carew, throwing away the end of his cigar, and 
drawing from his eoliee a heap of filberts; ‘* it 
will be more convenient. You will find a room 
through yonder door, where you can sit and 
paint to your heart’s content.” 

‘* You lodge me so splendidly, Sir, that I shall 
feel like Christopher Sly,” observed the young 
fellow, gratefully. 

** Ay, sly enough, I'll warrant,” returned the 
Squire, who had just cracked a nut and found it 
abad one. ‘“* That's Bred in the Bone with you, 
Ireckon. Look yonder!” As he spoke, a porce- 
lain vase clock upon the chimney-piece struck 
the half hour, and a gilt serpent sprang from the 
pedestal, showing its fang, which was set in brill- 
iants, ‘* That's my serpent clock, which always 
reminds me of Madam, your mother, and the 
more 80, because it goes for a twelvemonth, 
which was just the time she and I went in dou- 
ble harness. But here are your clothes, and you 
must be quick in getting into them, for we dine 
sharp at Crompton.—Watsor, go to my man, and 
bid him fetch a red coat for this gentleman.— 
Youll hear the gong, Mr. Yorke, five minutes 
before dinner is served.” And with a careless 
nod to his guest, and a whistle to his four-footed 
companion, Carew sauntered off. 

The young man would have given mach to 
have had half an hour at his disposal to think 
over the events of the last few minutes, and to 
reflect upon his present position ; but there was 
no time to lose, if he would avoid giving um- 
brage to his host by being late. He therefore 
dressed in haste, and before the first note of the 
gong was heard was fully equipped. If the 
Squire, in introducing him to this splendid lodg- 
ing, had had it in his mind to overcome him by 
a mere exhibition of magnificence, the design 
had failed; it was only Yorke’s artistic sense 
that had been impressed; the fact was that the 
young fellow was of that character on whom su- 
periority of any sort has small effect; while in 
the present case the signs of wealth about him 
gave him self-confidence, rather than any feeling 
of inferiority ; insomuch as he considered him- 
self ‘* by rights,” as the Squire had said, the heir 
of all he saw, and by no means despaired of be- 
coming so, not only de jure, but de facto. Cer- 
tainly, as he now regarded himself in the pier- 
glass in his searlet coat, it was not to be won- 
dered at that he reflected complacently that, so 
far as personal appearance went, he was not like- 
ly to find a superior in any of the company he 
was about to meet. A handsomer young fellow 
had indeed never answered the importunate sum- 
mons of the Crompton gong. 

He had no difficulty about finding his way to 
the drawing-room, for a stream of red-coated 
guests was already setting thither from their re- 
spective chambers, and he entered it with them 
unannounced. This was the only apartment in 
the house which did not bear traces of mischiev- 
ous damage, because, as on the present occasion, 
it was used for exactly five minutes every even- 
mg, and at no other time whatever. After din- 
ner the Squire's guests invariably adjourned to 
the billiard-table or the library, and the yellow 
drawing-room was left alone in its magnificence. 
This neglected apartment had probably excited 
more envy in the female mind than any at 
Crompton, although there were drawing-rooms 


| galore there, as well as one or two such exquisite 





boudoirs as might have tempted a nun from her 
convent. It was a burning shame, said the ma- 


5 | trons of Breakneckshire, that the finest room in 
Now, look you,” and here again | 
the speaker's manner changed with his shifting | 


the county should not have a lawful mistress to 
grace it; and it was not their fuult (as has been 
hinted) that that deficiency had not been sup- 
plied. It was really a splendid room, not divid- 
ed in any way, as is usual with rooms of such 
vast extent, but comprehending every description 
of architectural vagary—bay-windows, in each 
of which half a dozen persons might sit and 
move, and recesses where as many could en- 
sconce themselves, without their presence being 
dreamed of by the occupants of the central space. 

At present, however, the flood of light that 
poured from chandelier and bracket, and flashed 
upon the gorgeous furniture and on the red coats 
of the guests, seemed to forbid concealment, and 
certainly afforded a splendid spectacle—a diplo- 
matic reception, or a fancy-ball, could for brill- 
iancy scarcely have exceeded it, though the par- 
allel went no farther ; for, with all this pomp and 
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circumstance, there was not the slightest trace 
of ceremony. New guests, like Yorke himself, 
flocked in, and stood and stared, or ed the 
room ; while the less recent arrivals laughed and 
chatted together noisily, with their backs to the 
fires—of which there were no less than three 
alight—or lolled at full length upon the damask 
sofas, ‘These persons were not, upon the whole, 
of an aristocratic type; many of them, indeed, 
were of good birth, and all had taken the usual 
ains with their costume, but a life of dissipation 
had set its vulgarizing mark on them: on the 
seniors the pallid and exhausted look of the roué 
was indeed rarely seen—country air and rough 
exercise had forbidden that—but drink and hard 
living had written their autographs upon them 
in another and worse handwriting. Blotches and 
pimples had indeed so erased their original like- 
ness to gentlemen that it was even whispered by 
the scandalous that it was to prevent the con- 
fusion with his menials, that must needs have 
otherwise arisen, that the Squire of Crompton 
compelled his guests to wear red coats. The 
habituées of the place, who were the contempora- 
ries of the Squire, had, as it were, gone to seed. 
But there was a sprinkling of a better class, or, 
at all events, of a class that had not as yet sunk 
so low as they in the mire of debauchery: a 
young lord or two in their minority, whom their 
parents or guardians could not coerce into keep- 
ing better company ; and other young gentlemen 
of fashion, in whose eyes Carew was ** A devil- 
ish good fellow at bottom ;” ** Quite a character, 
by Jove!” and **A sort of man to know.” 
Among these last was Mr. Frederick Chandos, 
who had so lately got among the chrysanthe- 


mums with his gig-wheels, and Mr. Theodore | 


Fane, his bosom friend, who always sat beside 
him on his driving-seat, and, in return for shar- 
ing his perils, was reported to have the whip- 
hand of him. Nor was old age itself without its 
representative in the person of Mr. Byam Ryll, 
once a master of fox-hounds, now a pauperized 
gourmand, who, in consideration of his coarse 
wit and “ gentlemen's stories,” was permitted to 
have the run of his teeth at Crompton, This 
Falstaff to the Squire’s Prince Hal was a rotund 
and portly man, like his great prototype, but sin- 
gularly handsome. His smile was winning yet, 
and, in spite of his load of years and fat, he still 
considered himself agreeable to the fair sex. 

For this information and much more, respect- 
ing the character of his fellow-guests, Yorke was 
indebted to a very singular personage, who had 
introduced himself to him as ‘ Parson Whym- 
per,” and whom he now knew to be the Squire's 
chaplain. ‘The reverend divine was as proud of 
that office (and infinitely more comfortable in it) 
as though he had been chaplain to an archbishop. 
He was the only man present who wore a black 
coat, and he had a grave voice and insinuating 
manner, which really did smack something of 
the pulpit. 

**Mr. Yorke,” said he, blandly, ** I make no 
apology for introducing myself to you; Carew 
and | have been just having a talk about you, 
and he has no secrets from his ghostly adviser. 
I take your hand with pleasure. I seem to feel 
it is the flesh and blood of my best friend. Soon- 
er or later, mark me, he will own as much, and, 
be sure, no effort of mine shall be wanting to in- 
sure so desirable a consummation.” 

Yorke flushed with pleasure, not at the hon- 
eyed terms, nor the good-will they evidenced, but 
at the news itself—the fact of his father having 
revealed their relationship to him seemed so full 
of promise—and yet he resented the man’s pro- 
fessions, the audacity of which seemed certainly 
to imply that he was taken for a fool. 

“*T am sure, Mr. Whymper,” said he, stiffly, 
**T ought to be greatly obliged to you.” 

“Hush! Not Mr. Whymper, if you please, 
for that’s a fine here. Every body at Crompton 
calls me ‘Parson.’ Obliged, Sir! Not at all. 

It is only natural that, being what ) am, I should 
wish you well. The law, it is true, has decided 
against your legitimacy, but the Church is bound 
to think otherwise. In my eyes you are the 
Squire's only son”—here he made a whispering- 
trumpet of his brawny hands, and added with 
great significance—‘*‘ and heir.” 

*T see,” said Yorke, smiling in spite of him- 
self. 

“Of course you do; did you think I was tri- 
fling with your intelligence? I tell you that it 
is quite on the cards that you may recover your 
lost position, and regain what is morally your 
own again. Carew is delighted with you, not 
so much because you saved his stags as because 
you fought such a good battle with him by the 
Jecoy Pond. He has been consulting me pro- 
fessionally as to whether it would be contrary to 
the tables of affinity to have another set-to with 
you. Iam sorry my reply was in the negative, 
for, now I look at yon, I do believe you would 
have thrashed him; but I was so afraid of his 
getting the better of you, which might have 
ruined your fortunes.” 

Richard could only repeat his thanks for the 
good clergyman’s kindness. ‘‘ You know no- 
body here, I suppose,” observed the latter, ‘* and, 
with a few exceptions, which I will name to you, 
that is not of much consequence. It is a shift- 
ing ‘ot: they are here y and gone to-mor- 
row, as says the Scripture, and I wish they were 
all going to-morrow except Byam Kyll. "That's 
old Byam yonder, with the paanch and his 
hands behind him; he has nowhere else te put 
them, poor fellow.” And here Parson Whymper 
launched into biography as aforesaid. : 

The clock on the chimney-piece, on which the 
two were leaning, broke in upon the divine’s 
scarcely less dulcet accents with its silver quar- 
ter. 

** This is the first time,” said Whymper, “ that 
I have ever known your father late; and to you 
belongs the honor of having caused him to trans- 
gress his own immutable rule.” 

While he was yet speaking a hunting-horn 
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was blown in the hall beneath, and the whole 
company turned ex masse, like a field of poppies 
before a sudden wind, to the door where Carew 
was standing. 





CHAPTER VL 
THE FEAST OF LAPITHA. 


Tue host himself led the way down stairs; 
while the rear of the was brought up by 
Mr. Whymper, to whom Yorke attached himself. 

When they reached the dining-room, and be- 
fore they took their seats at the ample table, the 
chaplain, with sonorous voice, gave a view hol- 
loa! which was the Crompton grace. 

“*It is very distressing to me to have to act in 
this way,” whispered he to his young friend, 
whose countenance betrayed considerable aston- 
ishment; ‘*but it is the custom of the house; 
and, after all, there is no great harm in it. Je 
minimis non curat lex, know,” 

* That does not good with to the 
law of affiliation, parson,” observed Mr. Byam 
Ryll, who sat on the ‘other side of him, “if, at 
least, I have not forgotten ny Burns.” 

“I always understood that Burns had very 
loose views upon sich ‘ftiktters,” returned the 
chaplain, demurely. 


“My dear parson at is like that 
excellent condiment ‘hich I with T Géuld see at 





| the bottom of the table, 


this otherwise well- to the 
multitude. Why is it not furnisted? You have 
| only to say the word.” he addrested him- 


self to Yorke: ‘* This worthy divine who sits at 
young ‘gentleman, and 
_ who has neglected his duty in not having intro- 
duced us, is all- here; and We all en- 
deavor to make = of eo ‘fOr fs that cir- 
cumstance, it is whispered, the ‘Ghily Féspect in 
which he resembles the mammOn of unright- 
eousness,” 

A shadow of annoyance crossed the parson’s 
smiling face. 

** Mr. Richard Yorke,” said he, “ this is Mr. 
Byam Ryll, our unlicensed jester.” 

** The parson, on the contrary,” retorted the 
other, with twinkling eyes, ‘‘is our Vice, and 
gives himself every license. What is the mat- 
ter with Carew to-night? He looks glum. I 
dare say he hes been eating greens and bacon 
at some farm-honse, and is now regretting the 
cireumstance. He has no moral courage, poor 
fellow, and knows not how to deny his appe- 
tite.” 

** You never did such a wasteful thing in your 
life, Byam, 1 1] warrant,” said the parson, smil- 
ing; “‘and yet some say that you have been a 
profligate.” 

“*T know it,” replied the gourmand, shaking 
his head ; “‘and I forgive them. They call me a 
slave to my stomach ; if it be so, Tat least serve 

| a master of some capacity, which is not the case 
| with every body.” 

** You are saying something about me, you big 
fat man,” cried Carew, from the other end of the 
table, and his voice had a very unpleasant grasp 
in it. ** Come, out with it!” 

** If our venerable friend déeés not stoop to de- 
ception,” whispered the parsén into Yorke’s ear, 
** he will now find himself in an ugly hole.” 

**T was observing that you did not eat your 


| lamperns, Squire,” said the stout gentleman, 
“and ed that you were in no Want of a 
feeder.” 


‘“What's a feeder?” returned the host, ill- 
| temperedly. ‘“‘ If it’s a bib, you'll soon want one 
yourself, for, egad, you're getting néar your sec- 
ond childhood !" 

**It must have been my and inno-~ 
cence whichesuggested that idea,” responded the 
other, smiling. ‘* But if you have never known 
a feeder, you have misséd a great advantage, 
Squire. When you dine With my Lord Mayor 
the question is always asked, Will you have a 
feeder, or will you not? If you sav ‘ Yes,’ you 
pay your half-guinea, and get him. He is gen. 
erally a grave old tleman like myself, and 
much resembles a Peneficed clergyman. He 
stands behind your chair thréughout the feast, 
and delicately suggests what it is best for you tc 
eat, to drink, and toavoid. * No; ho salmon,’ he 
murmurs, if you have Had tu ly; and, 


* Now, a giass of andy, 7 , Sir ;’ 
or, ‘ Now, a glass of sherry.’ Vite tadinteibic 
or ill-compounded entrée is Handed, he will whis- 
per: ‘No, Sir: neither now nor heer,’ with quite 
an outburst of honest 19 ; nor will he 


suffer you to take “nor with 
your Stilton, Tie cocbegtinte aes next 


morning you feel as live —- you had not 
feasted on the Irv eesng convinced 


mand, a 
— be a boon to sothe 
and might produce a héalth ; 
‘That's a good ofe!” TAWell done, Byam !' 
**You won't beat that!” 
sides, for such were the terms in which the gul- 


at Crompton oe their approbation, 
vier of man or ; bat Mr. Frederick 


joke that was beyond their " 
served their high approval for ‘* gentlemen's sto- 
ries” only. As for the grim Squire, for whom 
alone the narrative had been served and gar- 
nished, at so short’s notice, he observed 
upon it, that ‘‘when he had used up old Byam’s 
brains he should now Have the less scruple in 
turning him out-of-doors, inasmuch as it seemed 
* profession in town that was just suit- 
to ww 





ly companions of his own calibre—reckless 
-good-for-naughts, or dull debauchees—but could 
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command graybeard experience, wit, the art of 
pleasing, in one man ; and in another (what he 
was not less destitute of, and needed more), poli- 
tic management and common-sense. We do not 
say, a8 the Squire himself sometimes did, when in 
a good-humor with his two satellites, that Parson 
Whymper and Byam Ryll had more brains in 
their little fingers than all his other friends had 
in their whole bodies, but it was certain that, 
even when drunk, they were wiser than the oth- 
ers when sober; the one had astuteness enough 
for a great statesman (or what has passed for 
such in England) to hold the most discordant 
elements together, and to make what is rotten 
seem almost sound; and, indeed, without his 
chaplain’s dextrous skidding, Carew would long 
ago have irretrievably lost social caste, and dis- 
sipated his vast means to the last shilling. On 
the other hand, Byam Ryll was gifted with even 
rarer qualities ; he was essentially a man of mark 
and character, and might have made his fortune 
in any pursuit by his own wits; but his fortune 
had been ready-made when he came of age, and 
he had occupied himself very agreeably instead 
in getting through it, in which he had quite 
succeeded. Parson Whymper, who had never 
known what it was to have a ten-pound note to 
call his own, was now no worse off than he. 
They would both have frankly owned, had they 
been asked, that they detested work of any kind. 
Yet the chaplain had almost as much business on 
his hands as the bursar of a great college, in the 
administration of Carew’s affairs, besides filling 
an office which was by no means a sinecure, in 
that of his master of the ceremonies. Many a 
rudeness in that house would have been bitterly 
avenged, and many a quarrel would have had a 
serious termination, but for the good offices of 
Parson Whymper. Nor would Mr. Byam Ryll 
have been considered by every body to earn an 
easy livelihood in making jests out of every 
occasion, to tickle the fancy of a dull-witted 
audience and of a patron, as often as not, mo- 
rose; yet the flesh-pots of Egypt had attracted 
both’ these men to the Squire's service, their 
property as well as their will consenting; and in 
exchange for meat and drink, and lodging of the 
best, they had sold themselves into slavery. 
Upon the whole, they were well disposed to one 
another; the bond of intelligence united them 
against the rich ** roughs” with whom they had 
to deal ; they tilted together, side by side, against 
the canaille ; yet each, from the bitter conscious- 
ness of his own degradation, took pleasure in the 
humiliation or discomfiture of the other, at the 
rude hands of their common master, 

** Profession,” said Chandos, in reply to Ca- 
rew’s last remark ; ‘* gad, your ancient friend is 
lucky to have found one im these days. They 
tell me that no young gentleman can now get his 
living without answering questions, writing down 
things, drawing maps, and passing— What the 
deuce do they call them?” 

** Hanged if J know,” said the Squire. ** Ask 
Byam ; he knows every thing.” 

**T say, Mr. Byam,” drawled the young man, 
somewhat insolently, but without being aware 
that he was addressing a stranger by his Chris- 
tian name, ‘* Carew says you know every thing. 
What is it that a gentleman js now obliged to go 
through before he can get any of these snug 
things one used to get for the asking? What is 
the confounded thing one has to pass?” 

** Muster,” answered Ryll, derisively, as though 
it was a riddle. 

Carew laughed aloud. The nearer a retort 
approached to a practical joke, provided it was 
not at his own expense, the betier he liked it. 

“* What did the old beggar say ?” inquired Mr. 
Frederick Chandos, his fair face crimson with 


anger. - 

**He asked for the mustard; he didn’t hear 
you,” answered the Squire, mischievously; ‘* he 
never does hear a fellow who lisps.” 

“* Lasked you, Mr. Byam,” repeated the young 
man with tipsy gravity, ‘‘what is the name of 
those examinations ?” 

** The name of the gentleman on my left, Mr. 
Chandos, is Ryll, and not Byam—except to his 
intimate friends,” interposed the chaplain; *‘ and 
the name you are in want of is competitive.” 

** That's it,” said the young man, slapping the 
table, and forgetting both his mistake and his 
anger in the unaccustomed acquisition of an idea. 
“*Competitive examination is what they call it. 
Well, you know, there was my young brother— 
confound him !—looking to me to pay his bills; 
and, in fact, having nothing to live upon, poor 
devil, except what I gave him. So, of course, 
1 was anxious to get him off my hands.” 

** Very natural,” assented Carew. ‘‘ For my 
part, I could never see what younger brothers 
were born for.” 

“You'd see it less if you had one to keep,” 
continued Chandos. ‘* In old times, now, I could 
have got Jack something warm and snug under 
government, or in the colonies ; and so 1 should 
now, but for one thing—that he had to ee one 
of these cursed examinations first. However, 
as it had to be done, and as Jack, according to 
his own account, was as much out of form for 
one as another of them, 1 recommeuded him to 
try his lack for something in Lifdia; for as long 
as you can keep a fellow on the other side of the 
world he can't dun you—not to hurt; it ain't 
like coming and calling Aimse/f; and you needn't 
read his letters unless you like. Well, ‘India 
be it,’ says Jack; ‘that's as good a place as an- 
other ;’ though, in my opinion, he never expect- 
ed to go there. He thought he had no chance 
whatever of pulling through, and so did I, for 
the fact is, Jack is a born fool.” 

‘*Did you say he was your brother, or only 
your half-brother oe Mr. Byam Ryil, 
with an appearance of great interest. 

“My very own brother, Sir,” replied the un- 
conscious ndos, flattered to find such atten- 
tion paid to him; ‘and as like to me as one 


thimble, I mean as one pea, is to another. Well, | more astonished at the general good-humor that J 
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the strange thing is, the deuce alone knows how 
it happened, but Jack got through.” Here he 
took a bumper of port, as though in honor of 
that occasion. 
best thing for Aim (as-well as for me) in the 
world. Nobody ever went out under better au- 
spices, for the governor of Bengal is our cousin, 
and Jack was to school with his private sec. : it’s 
a first-rate connection. 
connected with India for ever so long. 
you how.” 

“It is a most admirable connection,” observed 
Mr. Byam Ryll; ‘‘and the whole circumstances 
of the case will, I have no doubt, be interesting 
in the highest degree to the natives of Bengal 
Your brother should embody them in a neat 
speech, and deliver it from the deck of the steam- 
er before he lands.” 

It is probable that Mr. Frederick Chandos 
would have so far misunderstood the nature of 
this observation as to have accepted it as a com 
sliment had not Carew burst into a series of wild 

ghs, which betokened high approval, and was 
one of his few tokens of enjoyment. Lle had 
evinced unmistakable signs of discontent and 
boredom before his intellectual henchman had 
thus struck in on his behalf; and he was really 
gratified for the rescue. Chandos was mutter- 
ing some drunken words of insolence and anger ; 
but Carew bore him down. 

**Pooh, pooh! Old Byam was right!" cried 
he, with boisterous mirth. ** I dare say all that 
long story of yours may interest those black fel 
lows; but for me, I care nothing about it. It's 
all rubbish. Be quiet, you young fool, I say ; 
it's too early vet for buffets. Here, bring the 
beaker.” 

This was a magnificent tankard, the pride of 
Crompton, which, at the conclusion of dinner, 
was always filled with port-wine, and passed 
round the table. It was lined with silver gilt, 
but made of ivory, and had a cover of the same, 
both finely carved. On the bowl was portrayed 
a Forest Scene, with Satyrs pursuing Nymphs ; 
on the lid was the Battle of the Centaurs; while 
the stem was formed by 2 sculptured figure of 
Hercules. If the artist, Magnus Berg, who had 
fashioned it long ago in his own Rhine Land, 
had had foresight of the sort of company into 
whose hands his work was in these days to pass 
he could not have hit upon more apt devices. 
His Satyrs and his Centaurs bad here their rep 
resentatives in the flesh; while the thews and 
sinews of the son of Alemene had their counter- 
part in those of the man who now stood up at 
the heed of that splendid table, and drank such 
a draught as though the port were porter. It 
was a feat to hold it with one hand, and there- 
fore Carew did so; but to empty it at a draught 
was, even for him, an impossibility, for it held 
three bottles of wine. Though the Squire could 
be acquitted of entertaining reverence for any 
thing human or divine, he had a sort of supersti- 
tious regard for his beaker, and believed that so 
long as he had it in his possession—like the “* Luck 
of Eden Hall”—no great harm could happen to 
him. He attached all the importance of a relig- 
ious ceremony—and, indeed, it was the only one 
he practiced—to the using of this goblet, and re- 
sented any levity during the process as though it 
were sacrilege. But to stand up after dinner, 
and much less to support this elaborate drinking- 
vessel, was not always an easy matger with the 
Squire's guests, and so it happened on the pres- 
ent occasion. ‘The usage was, that one held the 
cover while his neighbor drank from the cup, 
after a ceremonious bow to him; and it fell to 
the lot of Mr. Frederick Chandos to perform this 
latter duty immediately after his host, and while 
there was still much wine in the goblet. Un- 
certain as to his footing, and trembling with ir- 
ritation, as well as with the weight of his burden, 
he hesitated to drink. Perhaps, in his already 
wine-muddiled brain, he had some vague idea of 
passing the vessel on, and thereby showing his 
displeasure; but, at all events, the hesitation 
was unfortunate for him, for, with a fierce ejacu 
lation of impatience, Carew crammed the great 
cover on the young man’s head, which, like the 

met of Otranto, came down over nose and chin. 
Maddened with the insult, Chandos dashed the 
contents of the goblet into what he thought was 
the Squire's face, but which was indeed the white 
cravat and waistcoat of his opposite neighbor ; 
and then began a scene that Smollett alone could 
have described or Hogarth painted. It was as 
though a concerted signal had been given for a 
free fight among all the Squire's guests. ‘The 
one art that was practiced among them was that 
of boxing, and almost every man present had a 
neat way of hitting out with one hand or the 
other, which he believed to be unique, and the 
effect of which he was most curious to observe. 
The less skillful with their fists used any other 
weapons that came handy. ‘The dessert service 
of Dresden porcelain, elaborately enameled with 
views of the chief towns of Germany, had once 
been the marriage portion of a princess, and was 
justly held to be one of the rarest treasures of 
Crompton; but it was no more respected now 
than if it had furnished forth the table of Pirith- 
ous. ‘The plates skimmed about like quoits, and 
all the board became a wreck of glass and china. 
Above the clamor and the fighting could be heard 
Carew's strident voice demanding his beaker, 
pouring unimaginable anathemas against any one 
who should do it damage, and threatening to un- 
muzzle and bring in his bear. ‘The servants, not 
unused to.sach mad tumults, gathered in a mass 
at the doorway, and awaited with equanimity the 
subsidence of the storm among their betters. It 
came at last, and found the scene of contest not 
unlike a ship after storm—the decks all but clean 
swept, and the crew (who had broken into the 
spirit-room ) , 

Richard Yorke, who, with his two neighbors, 
had taken no part in the affray beyond defend- 
ing himself from blows or missiles, was even 


**It's a perfect marvel, but the | 


| 
| 
| 


Our family has been | 


Till tell | 











now succeeded than at the fracas itself. If there | 
had been any bad blood among the combatants, 
It seemed to have been spilled, for there was now 
nothing but laughter and applausive drumming 
of fists upon the table. ‘The company were as 
pleased with their own performance as the holi- 
day faces that greet with such exuberant joy the 
havoc upon the stage at pantomime time. ‘The | 
habitués of ( rompton, indeed, were not unlike | 
wild school-boys, with a Lord of Misrule for | 
their master, and ** give and take” for their one 
good precept. Navy, the rude outbreak had even 
a beneficial effect, for it cut short the orgie, which 
might, and probably would, have otherwise been 
prolonged for hours. ‘There was no dissentient 
voice when Mr, Byam Ryll arose and observed, 
in demure accents: ** Suppose, my dear friends, 
that we join the ladies. : 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. | 


Da. Gavrz, a celebrated German physiologist, has 
been applying himself for some time past to exper | 


mental investigations for the purpose of ascertaining 
to what extent internal refrigeration is injurious to the | 
system. Arguing from the extent and number of the | 
epigastric vessels, and their extraordinary influence 
upon the genera! pressure of the blood, Dr. Gautz had 
been led to the conclusion that the extensive ase of 
cold liquids must necessarily contract the minute ar- | 
teries of the epigastric region and the adjacent organs, 
thereby increasing the arterial pressare of the blood, 
and indacing hemorrhage of the lungs, apoplexy, and 
kindred diseases. A series of experiments upon dogs 
seemed to give positive proof that euch was the natural | 
result. It has been suggested that the startling num- 
ber of what are termed sun-strokes which have occurred | 
during the present season may have, been induced t: | 
some extent by the excessive consumption of ice-cold 
soda-water. Whether or not this idea has any genuine 
foundation, prudence would suggest a very guarded | 
use of icy drinks at times when the system is in an 
overheated condition, 





Any facts about the coming Polar Exploring Expedi- 
tion are refreshing during the mideummer heat. If 
Captain Hall, who is to command the expedition, were 
ready to start now, we fancy scores of heat-suffering 
mortals would be delighted to accompany him, and 
cool off their fevered bodies in the breezes which circle 
about the North Pole. The Coast Survey and the 
Smithsonian [Institute contribute some scientific men 
to this expedition. | 

Among recent commendable provisions passed by 
Congress is one restricting Senators and Kepresenta- 
tives in expenditures for stationery. Hereafter they 
are to be allowed but $125 each for stationery and 
newspapers. There certainly is every reason why those 
in governmental positions should be careful and eco- 
nomical in the use of public money and supplies. 





Not long before the death of Charles Dickens, as he 
was walking with a friend, the conversation turned | 
upon “Edwin Drood.” His companion said to him, 
“ Well, you or we are approaching the mystery.” Dick- 
ens, who had been and was at the moment all vivacity, 
at Once grew serious, and fell into a long and silent 
reverie, which he never broke during the remainder of 
the walk. 





Men of science abroad, who have some practical 
knowledge of the subject, exprese the opinion that 
the result of the United States expedition to explore 
the Isthmus of Darien by no means proves that a feas- 
ible route does not exist. They believe that the effort 
should have been preceded by a careful examination of 
the archives at Madrid having reference to explorations 
on this isthmus, which can afford valuable information 
on the subject. A knowledge of the character of the 
country, of the language, and, above all, the peculiar- 
ities of the climate is essential. On the arrival of our 
expedition at Caledonia Bay, near the end of the dry 
season, precious time was lost in determining the geo- 
graphical position of a spot supposed to be important. 
The wet Beason began, and the route proposed was 
found impracticable. An interval in the rains, such 
as almost invariably takes place in that climate, fol- 
lowed, and advantage was taken of it to continue the 
effort. The condition in which the explorers found 
themselves when the rains recommenced shows how 
great was the lack of every thing essential to success. 
It is believed by many that a good practical engineer, 
with the knowledge obtainable before starting, ac- 
quainted with Spanish, understanding the varieties 
of climate thoroughly and acclimated to it, could, 
with fifty men, easily locate a practicable line. 


Jerome Napoleon, zrandson of Prince Jerome and 
Madame Patterson Bonaparte, sailed for France a short 
time ago in the steamer Lafayette, for the purpose of 
joining the French army on the Rhine. 
cated at West Point. 


He was edu- 


| side of the Niagara River, 





Lady Frankiin, with her niece, Miss Cracroft, came | 


to this country with. the expectation of meeting Cap- 
tain Hall, and hearing from his own lip the result of 
his explorations in the icy regions, where Sir John and 
his companions spent their last moments. She has 
little hope of learning any thing more respecting the 
melancholy fate of her husband ; yet any information 
respecting those frozen zones has peculiar interest for 
her. Lady Franklin traveled from England to Cali- 
fornia by the way of the Straits of Magellan, and is, 
apparently, in remarkably good health. 





Mr. Washburne, the American minister, was in Bo- 
hemia when he heard the news of the breaking ont of 
the war. He immediately returned to Parie to consult 
with his diplomatic colleagues. 





The hot Sabbaths of July were severe upon ministers 
—that is, upon most ministers, Some seem to work 
regardless of heat. One energetic Congregational 
minister attended two Sabbath-schools, conducted two 
prayer-meetings, and preached three sermons, on one 
Sunday, and was not “used up.” We think, however, 
that he was guilty of “ tempting Providence.” Mr. Hl. 
W. Beecher was more sensible, in announcing, one 
scorching Sabbath morning, that “on accouat of the 
inclemency of the weather” there would be no second 
service in Plymouth Church that day. 


English art journals speak with enthusiasm of a new 





preparation called “ Rouget’s fixative,” which origin- 
ally was designed to render chalk or crayon drawings | 





ceived the idea of bathing a butterfly in the epray-like 
“fixative.” The 
drenched and epoiled 
the sun, the 
appeared 


insect looked, for 


few seconde 
After two or three minutes 
vapor had ontirely dis 
the process, The 
Winge would bear rubbing between the thumb aod fin 
ger without losing a portior 


appearance of 


Not #0 the virtue of 


of (heir ecales! All who 
delight in entomologica! researchee wil! be pleased to 
know #0 simple a method of 
beauties they collect as lunp 
fabrication 


rendering the fragile 


erisbable as an artificial 


Eugenie does not hesitate to expreas her delight thet 
the Prince Imperiai will see bis firet campaign with bis 
father 


A paper was lately read at » meeting of the Victoria 
Discussion Society in London, entitied. “ 4 
against Woman's Demand for the 
Sexes. 


Protest 


Priviiewes of both 


“The Life of Our Saviour,” written by Charles Dick- 
ens, “to guide the hearts and childrer 
will soon be published will be read with 
much interest, 


liver of his 


This volum 


The tragic death of M. Pr 


voet-Paradol occurred bees 
than two weeks after bis errival in this country I 
came over in the steamer Lafayette, and the same ves 
sel carried back his remaine to his native country 


His family consist of 


a daughter of seventeen, s sou 
ot eleven—both of whom “ue to the United States 
with him—and a younyer daughter who remained in 
France. The two older children returned to France 


by the Lafayette also, though at the time of sailing | 
was reported that they only knew that their father was 
dead. The aad circumstances of Sie death, and | 

fact that his remains were on the 
them, had been, it is ssid, car 


meme steainer w 

fully concesied fr 

them, in the hope that they might reach the et 

land without the aad knowledge: , 
, 


port at the time of M 


They were a 
Parudol’s death. 


General Nicolas Anne Theodule Chanear: ’ 


commander of the French reserves, le now in the « 





cnty-seventh year of his age. Th 
expected to take the field, he will undoubtedly be a 
valuable addition to the military councils of the 

peror 


avh he can 





Yeare ago he was rewarced by the opponet | 
of Napoleon as their leader, yet he has always been 
highly esteemed by the Emperor, who in 1889 promot: d 
him to the rank of Grand Officer of the Legion of Ho 

or. His reconciliation with Napoleon, and his present 
positior 


as supporter of France in th 


sia, are #iguificant facta 


war with Prue 


Casualties occur almost every year on the Ceneda 


the unprotected 
Not long ago a little boy about five 


owing t 
bank. yeare old, 
living about half a mile north of the Clifton House, 
was playing with his tittle sister in front of their home, 
when the boy approached too pear the bank and fell 
over. The screame of the girl brought the mother and 
other persons to her assistance, bul some time elapsed 
before the fate of the lad could be ascertained, eince 
an old path, further down the river, aflorded the only 
means of accese to the rocks below It was supposed 
he would be found dashed to pieces upon the rocks; 
and the delight of the agonized mother may be imag 
ined when he was found endeavoring to free himeelt 
from the tree-tope, seventy-five feet below the brink 
over which he had fallen, comparatively unharmed 
He sufiered a few alight scratches and bruises, but no 
ecrious hart. The little fellow was nore 
than many othere Lave been 








fortunate 


The weather has been hot encugh thie 


eenason to 


drive the canine, if not the haman, race inaan We 
think the heat must aleo have touched the Drains of 
some Chicago-ite who gives sundry “ valuable direc- 
tions” concerning hydrophotia. For exampie, “If you 
see a dog approaching you with Lis mouth open, it is 
a sure sign that he ie mad. You will get oni of the 
way at once, knocking down a# many baby-carte and 
apple-women as possible in your retreat. If the deg 
has his mouth closed, it is a eure siga that he ie aMicted 
with rabies, He scente water, and fhe muscles of his 
mouth have spasmodically closed on that account. If 
the infuriated anima) pureuee you, the beet means of 


escape ie by leaping through a show-window. The 
projecting points of glase will discourage the dog from 
following. Precautions should be tacen, leet you be 
attacked by the proprietor of the shop, who ie likely 
to be mad aleo. The mere bark of a mad dog dorm 
not necessarily engender bydrophobia A dog vweualls 
gete mad when a tea-kettle ie tied to his tall. A Fre 
dog may be readily rendered rabid, for purposes of ¢ 
periment, by saying * Hiemarck’ te I with a etr 
accent on the « Of conree a man, jiften br a « 
goes mad too; but if your f-lend refuses water wh 
comes to a bar, it is by no means positive proof t 
he ie mad. The beet and least dangerous dows ar 
those that were killed laat summer Waggiige the ta 
is not a symptem of hydrophobia, bat if the anin 
endeavors to etand upright ow the end of the same, it 
is conclusive evidence that be le not ht in hie mind 
As the hair of a dog will cure his bite, it would hw 
excellent plan to procure a lock of hair from each dog 
in town. These, properly arranged and catalogu 


can be carried in the pocke 
after the attack 
intelligent dog, he, seeing you prepared tor him, « 


, and 


applied promptly 





On showlng eee directions to any 


leave you and select some easier victim 


a little yact 


The Jennie Donaw 
started from the coast 


of six tone burden, 
of Maine about « year ago, and 
has made a coast and river voyage from Maine to Mis- 
Her crew consisted on:y of the captain and a 
companion. The object of the voyage by Captain Car 
penter was to obtain a correct survey of the contour 
of the continent between Maine and the mouth of t! 

Mississippi Kiver and th« 


sour. 


Miasiasippi, and also of the 
lakes. ‘The 


up and down all the bays and inlets of the Atia 


route taken war a most circuitous o1 


coast. At one time there wee a terrific storm on thw 
coast, when several vessels were wrecked The 
yacht weathered the tempest, riding over the big b 
lowe like au feather. T ie wrecks of #ik OF Bevet ueert 


chgntmen were discovered, tumbling about fa th 
waves, but the yacht escaped unt armed. The 
Bonnie, ie on her way across (he grand portage to Lak 

Superior, through Lokes Huron, Eric, and Ontario, tnto 
the St. Lawrence, and around to the coast of Maine to 


the point where she started from. 


Jenr 


“My dear,” eaid a lady to ber husband as he left her 
in the morning to go down town, “ be sure and bring 
‘Dombey and Son’ home with you to-night.” An at- 
tentive waitress, hearing the request, considerately 


it. Recently it has been applied to objects of | placed two extra plates on the dluner-table for the 
still greater delicacy with success. A young lady con- | supposed visitors. 
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PRINCE 


LEOPOLD OF HOHENZOLLERN. 
Leorotp of Hohenzollern, whose 
are for the 


the 


Privcs 
iidat 
made 


Spanish throne was so eager 
pretexc for war by the Emperor of 
, reserved, and rather studious 


is a Gulet 





| man of thirty-five, with a disposition quite the 
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LEOPOLD OF HOHENZOLLERN. 


reverse of bellicose. Possessed of great wealth, 
and taking no part in military or political affairs, 
he lives the pleasant life of a gentleman of leis- 
ure, and probably nothing but his bigoted at- 
tachment to the Roman Catholic faith, which 


may require a firm | 
hand to support it in | = 
Spain, induced him to : 
listen to the overtures 
of General Prim. 

The HoueNzo- 
LERNS, to whom the 
reigning family of Prus- 
sia belongs, date back 
to the beginning of the 
ninth century. Its 
most ancient progenitor 
mentioned in history 
is Count THASsILo, 
whose romantic story is 
narrated in CARLYLE’S 
history of ‘* Frederick 
the Great.” The terri- 
tory, which since 1849 
has formed an admin- 
istrative division of 
Prussia, derives its 
name from a fine old 
castle, situated on the 
very summit of a 
mountain near Hech- 
ingen. It lies between 
Wiirtemberg and Ba- 
den, and contains an 
area of about 400 square 
miles, and 60,900 in- 
habitants.. The castle, 
as well as its situation, 
as may be seen from 
our engraving, is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque. 
The region it overlooks 
is one of the most beau- 
tiful in all Germany. 
The mountains, though 
not attaining any thing 
like Alpine grandeur, 
present a charming- 
ly picturesque variety, 
and every locality has 
its poetic legend and its association with the 
old heroic age of Germany. We fancy that 
Prince Lroro.tp could ill afford to exchange 
this peaceful retreat for the vain honors of a 
crown. 


MOVING TO THE FRONT. 


Ir is reported that Lovis Naro_eon counted 
upon disaftection in South Germany as a strong 
element in his projected promenade across the 
Rhine, and that the delay in the movement was 
caused by the unwelcome discovery that he had 


reckoned without his host, and that the disaffec- | 


tion was confined to a few princes whose import- 
ance had been lessened by the overshadowing 
greatness of Prussia. The mass of the people 





GERMAN TROOPS MOVING TO THE FRONT. 


[ Aveusr 13, 1870, 





CASTLE OF HOHENZOLLERN. 


were found to be true to their old dream of Ger- 
man unity, and as soon as the news of the decla- 
ration of war against Prussia was published in 
Germany an uprising of the people took place 
very similar to what was witnessed in this coun- 
try immediately after the firing on Fort Sumter. 
Throughout all the northern and southern states 
alike, the greatest enthusiasm was manifested. 
Every government responded readily to the call 
for troops, and at once placed its forces at the 
disposal of Prussia. From every part of the 
country they were rapidly transferred to the 
front, and before NapoLtron was ready for his 
dash across the Rhine he found himself in the 
face of an army equal to his own in numbers, 
and animated by a far higher enthusiasm. His 
great opportunity was lost. 


Aveust 13, 1870.] 


THE PRESIDENT’S COTTAGE 
AT LONG BRANCH, 


‘Tue cottage purchased by President 
Grant at Long Branch, where he has 
retired for a brief interval of much- 
needed repose from the responsible du- 
ties of public life, is, as may be seen by 
our illustration, a very tasteful and ele- 
gaut bit of summer architecture. It 
stands directly on the Bluff, some dis- 
tance beyond the most western of the 
long line of hotels, and commands a 
fine view of the ocean on one side, and 
of the village and landscape on the 
other. The side of the cottage shown 
in our illustration fronts the road. from 
which a winding drive-in leads up to the 
door. ‘The appearance of the grounds 
is somewhat barren and dreary; but 
this is a disadvantage in which all the 
cottages on the Bluff share alike, as the 
strong sea-breezes render abortive every 
attempt at landscape-gardening. Nei- 
ther tree nor shrub will flourish there ; 
and the utmost that can be done is to 
cultivate a lawn. Turf, fortunately, 
appears to flourish; and, with a proper 
amount of culture, a fine, smooth, vel- 
vet lawn can be secured, which lovers 
of croquet cah appreciate. Most of the 
cottages along the Bluff are thus sur- 
rounded, and the wide piazzas, in many 
cases extending on every side of the 
building, supply the place of natural 
shade. 





THE FISHERMAN’S 
DAUGHTER. 

Tus pretty and attractive sea-coast 
picture, engraved from an admirable 
water-color drawing by Mr. J. D. Wat- 
son, a popular English artist, represents 
a scene at Cullercoats, a favorite bathing resort 
on the English coast. A little fisher-girl, bare- 
footed, and with a mass of tangled hair falling 
over her forehead, is dragging a huge fish, almost 
as big as herself, by the gills, and looking down 
upon it with evident complacency. It is low 
tide, and the stretch of sand is broken by pro- 
truding rocks, among which lie still, bright sools 
of water; in the back-ground one long breaker 
stretches across the picture beneath a sweep of 
cloudy sky, a gleam of light on the left being re- 
flected in the quiet pools. But is it not almost 
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PRESIDENT GRANT'S COTTAGE AT LONG 


saddening to reflect how much prettier and more 
picturesque such a subject is in a painting, from 
a master’s hand, than such a scene in real life 
would be? 


THE LAST SMILE. 


We have all seen in print, and most of us 
perhaps on real living lips and faces, what is 
called a sardonic smile. Not all of us may be 
aware of the alleged origin of that expression. 


| 


THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER.—[From a laivrixe py J. D. Watson. | 


WEEKLY. 


<< 


BRANCH.—(Puor, sy E. W. Pacu.) 


The sardonic laugh of the ancients was an in 
voluntary distortion of the muscles of the mouth, 
occasioned by a poisonous plant grown in Sat 
dinia ; and persons who died of this poison had a 
smile on their countenance—whence came about 
the meaning of a forced, or affected, and 
macing smile. 
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To a mere muscular mechanical movement is | 


referred, by physiologists, the smile, so sweetly 
the reverse of sardonic, which is to be observed 


so often on the faces of the dying and of the 
But under the spell of that suggestive 


dead. 
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d dead one 


morning on t heart! ug the smile 
shining all radiant ¢ his face, us hey 
ing defied and irvived death W ords 
worth de OmMmMemorates in a son 
net the ** beaven-re g smile » the 
Aree face of the ** dear sister, become Death's 
= bride , he lost in 183 J m that 
vision sanctified the eway of Death. 
Father | tac im ts ** Monas 
tery, is described gazing on t! J ullid 
corpse of the La f Avenel from 
which the spirit had parted so placidly 
as to leave a emile wpon the ul blue hiy lips 
so long wasted by d to have parted with 
the last breath of animation without the slightest 
convulsive tremor 
Nicholas Nickleby, watching poor Smike in 
the slumber that preceded a deeper slumber that 
knows no waking, saw the closed eyes open, and 
a placid smile come on the pale face; for the 
dying boy's dreams | j ilizing, even 
joyous Soon the slumberer slambered again, 
and again smiled—died smilir 
The bereaved mother M ( el ale 
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‘ } [ " ‘ T realize her be- 
r seli tl er 
H g to be asleep— 
t und playfully de- 
‘ ». “Look! he ts 
° ~ 
2 I have found him out 
J A s © rest of 
| A ‘ réa aS tie igh th v re 
, d vaving light of the unsnaffed 
almost hem seem to move. In the 
sumae ter's pathetic story of ** Rath,” the las 
wter gives us a last look of the dead woman s 
calm, still face, on which the last 
' i gered, g g an ineflabl 
[ i Lytton’s y 9 f *New Phe- 
t s the m™ i ed g pal 
| And fall: **1 heard 
} sigh. y as awake, I bent 
to look 5 The heht from e 
. me 1 I was struck 
: ‘ g ty of the smile 
» the lips. Bat those lips had fall- 
e | ‘ se was depart 
ed bor ob mile remained So in ** Harold” 
ve the hero gazing intently, lamp in hand, 
et eof t futher he has just lost 
j y lead, common alike 
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j I ‘ fiction from the 
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t clear-featured face 
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SUCCESSFUL ORATORY. 
luere is one essential condition of successful 
hich we ather apt to overlook in 
gt mn s of its raritv, and which, 
t as some iF" 4 do with the ques 
| condit 8 sit that the speaker 
t he saves. All the pr 
t ! s of teac! y cution and secur 
ct sive TH t x lent int 
bn 1s at 
t r ‘ 4) é 0 
» ' to we m en the noblest of musi 
i s, their own es ithout trying 
it net re eri » them et 
f But su ire not essential, be 
. € b. eatest su . ave been attained 
m If every public speaker was as 
k Garrick or I i Chatham in the man 
ment of Vv e and sture, speec hes might 
be a weariness to tl esl and if every one 
$ sv as the i gvman stuttering 
t s first mon, this oratory might yet 
noving as the clumsy pleading for his life 
nt man If speeches are generally 
st ask how they are manufactured 
er they are likely to be the utterance of 
k f viction, or an attempt of the speak 
aprire Mmseives Into a CONVICTION, 
Vhat are the speeche cb really vex our 
make us nee the whole art of 
il) Unapos umd a bore ? [here is 
h speer h may be compared to a 
j mong eggs, whet the periormer is natu- 
ra ind I 80 In to be graceful or vig 
rous, a kee lear of producing a sudden 
mash mire tl lextet of his ma- 
nueuvres; we smile as we see him apparently 


oming plump down upon some forbidden con 


lusion, and yet by one dextrous twist at the last 


invinent just suving himself from the apparently 


mevitable catastrophe lie advances and re 
treats; and winds in and out, and puts such a 
bold countenance on his dangers, that we are 


ialf-persuaded, for the time, that the movements 
re gpontaneous and natural, and that he is not 
ing au eve all the time upon the dangerous 

s which it is his real object to avoid. Clev- 
as the feat may be, and completely as it may 
sometimes t n the initiated, even the unin- 
dimly conscious of a certain constraint 


n the performer, which prevents them from 
atch the desired contagion. No man can 
speak realiy well who is not speaking freely, and 
who punted througheut by the dread that his 
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vy slip out at some temporary 
of his care. Equally painful is that 
speech which is so often made by an 
ho has to defend some griev- 


‘rsonage, whol 


. in the days of his independence, he 





the first to attack. Nobody has yet 

a mode of throwing dust in his own 
eves and those of his hearers, 80 as to excite 
much enthusiasm, Or, agam, it may be ol 
served that political converts have generally very 
poor success in the speech-making business ; for 
conversion is a process which, however credit- 





able to a mans sincerity or his wisdom, has 
somehow ther enervating effect on the mind, 
es } peated, and, as it were, 
kes wi ull the pepper out of his 

s into an endless catalogue 

he va g diseases to which ora- 
torical flesh is liable, there is nothing more ghast- 
\ un the forcible-feeble style, in all its varie- 
ties—when a speaker rises, to encourage himself 


by making a noise, and, if a man of taste, adopts 
an unnatural solemnity and earnestness ; or, if a 
man of no taste at all, plunges into unmitigated 
as it is otherwise called, the 
‘spread-eagle” variety of rhetoric. All these 

gs are remarkably common, and have a 
common root in a deficiency of genuine convic- 
tion. The speaking wants stamina, 

Now, if there is one characteristic of the pres- 
ent day more marked than another, it is that, on 
the whole, and with certain marked exceptions, 
we have not any fixed opinions on any subjects 
much worth talking about. We have a good 
many sentiments, and a general impression that 
some time or other we shall know the truth about 
many questions which at the present moment 
ure in a state of constant dispute. But it is not 
surprising that while we are passing through a 
revolution, intellectual and social, the end of 
which none of us will live to see, we should be in 
a state of hesitation eminently unfavorable to ef 
fective oratory. The ground sounds hollow un- 

er our feet, and we don't know which cherished 
elief will be the next to show symptoms of un 
Naturally we walk hesitatingly, and 
ith tottering and awkward steps; 
plant ourselves firmly to deliver a good knock 
lown blow. unless, indeed, we have the fatal 
ilification of being stepid enough to be dog- 


buncombe, or, 


; ' 
raliit 


steadiness, 


we can not 











mae A speaker should for the time feel him 
self to be infallible: and the few great speakers 
e have h have been men who, lackily per 





haps for themselves, possessed such simple and 
direct minds that thev could see onlv one side of 
1estion, and ventured to rush boldly on where 
re comprehensi if not wiser men, rather 
sared to tre d. That, and no more superfic ial 
cause, appears to me to be at the bottom of much 
of the weakness which we try to cure by teach 
ing correct deportment, and administering other 


little palliatives, which are calculated to do as 








much good as giving dancing lessons to a para 
tie patient. The evil will not be radically cured 
till some great impulse fills men with the 
ring emotions which enable them to despise 
Doubt is the real disex 


hich cripples our born orator 


stu 


hesitating policy 


DISTANT SOUNDS. 

[ne stories relating to the traveling of the 

. of great pieces of artillery are numerous, 

but, most probably, not all equally worthy of 
All we can do is to take the state- 
ments as they stand, and then to judge them by 
such fair tests as may offer. The Rev. Hugh 
Salvin, who published a journal in 1829, states, 
that when he was chaplain on board his Majesty's 


ship Cambridge, on the South American station, 


( lence 





naval salutes at Chancay were heard at Cal 
lao, thirty-five miles distant, although there are 
several projecting headlands intervening, and al- 
though the wind gen rally blows in the adverse 
direction in that region The same writer in 
forms us that when the incident at Callao was 
mentioned to the lieutenant of his Majesty's 
store ship tre, that officer stated th ut, on one 


occasion, the evening gun at Plymouth was heard 
at Ilfracombe, the one pl we be ing on the south 
coast, and the other on the north coast, of Dev 
on; the distance is sixty miles, and there is 


much intervening hilly country. 


Whether the 
lieutenant himself heard the sound, and whether 
he had the means of knowing for a certainty that 
im came from Plymouth, we are not told. 

During the first three days of June, 1666, the 
English and Dutch fleets were in action in the 
German Ocean, between the Naze and the North 
Foreland. The sound of the firing was heard 
both at Cambridge and in London. We have 
this on the authority of ¢ ooper 8 Annals of Cam 
bridge in the one case, and Pepys’s Diary in the 
other Bat there is a more remarkable 
anecdote told by Cooper, connecting Sir Isaac 
Newton with the affair, and revived by Mr. Wal 
ter White in his Fastern England. * There is 
a tradition at Cambridge, that at the beginning 
of June, 1666, the year in which he began his 
Newton, then a Bachelor of 
Arts, went into the hall of Trinity College, and 
mentioned to some of the Fellows that a battle 
was being fought between the Dutch and the 
English, and that the latter had the worst of it, 
The Fellows requesting him to explain how he 
came by his knowledge, he answered that, being 
in the observatory (then over the gateway of the 
college), he heard the report of a great firing of 
cannon, such as could only be between two great 
fleets; and that, as the sound grew louder and 
louder, he coneluded that they drew near our 
coasts, and, consequently, that we had the worst 
of it—which the event verified.” 

When an insurrection took place at Messina 
we are told that the sound of the guns was heard 
at Syracuse; these two Sicilian towns are about 
eighty miles apart, the straight line joining them 
keeping pretty near the cast. When the French 






macn 


optical discoveries, 





bombarded Genoa the sound is said to have been 
heard at Leghorn; this, if correct, denotes a jeur- 
ney of ninety miles across the blue waters of the 
Gulf of Genoa. 

Some very curious discussions have taken place 
concerning the sound of the guns fired at the 
battle of Waterloo. Sir Emerson Tennent re- 
ports a conversation which he had on this sub- 
ject with the late Sir Edmand Head. Sir Ed- 
mund, when a boy of nine or ten years old, was 
going to church on Sunday morning, June the 
isth, 1815; his father held him by the hand, 
and the two were walking to Hythe Church in 
Kent. ‘To their surprise they found the congre- 
gation standing outside the church door, although 
it was eleven o clock, and service was commenc- 
ing within. ‘They were anxiously listening to 
the faint reverberation of cannon which came 
from the east. It became afterward known that 
the clock of the church of Nivelles struck eleven 
as the first gun was fired from the French centre 
at Waterloo on that day; and it was a fair in- 
ference that the sound heard at Hythe proceeded 
from those guns, although the distance can hard- 
ly be less than a hundred and ten miles. It was 
afterward urged in objection that, according to 
one account, the battle did not begin till half 
past eleven; but to this there was a rejoinder 
that, if the clock near the field of Waterlou kept 
srussels time, and that at Hythe kept Greenwich 
time, or even Hythe time, the difference of longi- 
tude would go far to fill up this gap. Hythe was 
not the only place in the southeast of England 
where, it is believed, the noise of the Waterloo 
guns was heard. ()n the afternoon of that event 
ful Sunday a gentleman residing at Walmer was 
walking in his garden, when ‘his attention was 
arrested by a delicate convulsive movement of 
the sandy soil as if it were being invisibly shaken 


He called the attention of his old garde ner to this 
circumstance, who replied, ** Then, Sir, there's 
firing going on tother side; I have seen this 
afore when there has been fighting It is not 
recorded that an actual sound was heard on this 
occasion: but this kind of earth-trembling is 


quite within the scope of such phenomena. > 
difficulty arises in 


ome 


understanding these matters 


when it is asserted that the sound of the same 
guns was not heard by General Colville’s force 


Mons road 
miles from Waterloo. 


at a distaace of not 
Men 
owever, are conversant with the fact 


that different Lay 
& part 
different de 
affecting unequally their power of conveying so- 
to Nevertheless, 


guarding the 


more than ) 


a doze 
of science, | 
ers or strata of atmosphere, hov- 
ular spot, nay, 


grees of density and moisture, 


ering over in hot weather, 


have 
norous vibrations 


a distance. 


the facts onght to be stated honestly. whethe: 
they seem to tell for or against any particula 
theorv Not only in Kent, but further north, 


was the same belief held. Some of the inhabit- 
ants at Sizewell Gap, near Aldborough, in Suf- 
folk, heard sounds at the very time of the battle, 
which seemed to them to come from the German 
Ocean 

As to meteorological and volcanic phenomena, 
which lie beyond the limit of man’s control, it is 


scarcely possible to guess the maximum distance 
to which sounds will penetrate. When the me- 
teor or fire-ball of 1719 burst in the air, at a 
height of nearly « venty miles above the earth's 
surface, it sounded like a large cannon, or even 

as some said—a vroadside. When the great 
meteor of 1785, half a mile in diameter, rushed 


along with a speed of twenty miles a sec nd. and 





at a height of fifty miles, it gave out a sort of 
hissing, rumbling sound These distances may 
not appear very great but we must bear in mind 


that at such high altitudes the atmosphere is of 
extraordinary tenuity, little fitted to convey any 
sonorous impulses whatever. Geologists and 
physi il geographers have placed upon rec 
the fact that, in 1815, the Tomboro Mount 
in the island of Sumbawa, was in a state of vol 
canic activity from April to July ; 
one particular day the 


vulsion was heard as 


and that on 
noise of the frightful con- 
far off Ternate, seven 
hundred miles, and even at Sumatra, nine han 
dred miles distant in the opposite direction. Ac 
cording to the account given by Sir Stamford 
Raffles this must have been one of the most ter- 
rible voleanic eruptions on record. Of twelve 
thousand persons living on the island all were 
destroyed except a mere handful. Hurricanes 
arose which up into the air men and 
horses as well as trees uprooted from the ground. 


as 


carried 


Lava ashes fell in such prodigious abundance as 
to darken the air two or three hundred miles off, 
and to form a bed in the sea two feet thick and 
several miles wide, which produced a shoal on 
the west side of Sumatr In Java these ashes 
produced a darkness more intense than that of 
night. The sea rose suddenly on the coast of 
Sumbawa from two to twelve feet. causing a wave 
which rushed violently up all the rivers, and placed 
the town of Tomboro under water. ‘o far as we 
are aware, this distance is the greatest at which 
sound has ever been heard. 


THE MENDICANT ORDERS. 


Tne idea of the mendicant orders originated 
in the head of Johan Bernardoni, the good-for- 
nothing son of a shop-keeper in Assisi, in Um- 
bria. He is known under the name of St. Francis 
of Assisi, or the ‘‘ seraphic father.” Not doing 
well in his father’s business he became a soldier, 
and was taken prisoner, and fell sick. It is not 
clear how he became a saint, for at first he ap- 
peared to be an idiot; of whom the infallible 
Pope Honorius himself said, ‘that he was a 
simpleton.” He kept the lowest company, wore 
the most filthy rags, and piously robbed his fa- 
ther to get means for the restoration of a ruin- 
ed Church. However, the Bishop of Assisi took 
the simpleton under his protection, and he went 
about the country begging for his Charch, with 
such unexpected success that he conceived the 


[At Gust 13, 1876. 


idea of instituting a mendicant order. Though 
Pope Honorius despised him, Innocent IIT., equal- 
ly infallible, confirmed the code which Francis 
drew up for his new order, notwithstanding his 
Infallibility’s having called it, at first, “a rule for 
pigs, but not for human beings.” 

** Alms,” Francis declared, “are our heritage, 
alms ere our justice, begging is our purpose and 
our royal dignity; ignominy and contempt are 
our honor and our glory on the day of judgment.” 
Francis was the best example of humility. In 
the commencement he was very much laughed 
at; but after three or four years the reputation 
of his sanctity stood so high that the clergy and 
people came to meet him in procession when 
he approached a city, and the bells of all the 
churches welcomed him. The more the street 
boys teased him, or pelted him with mud, the 
better he was pleased. When he went about 
begging in Assisi he put every thing eatable 
that he received into the same pot, and when he 
became hungry he fed from the heterogeneous 
mess. Once, invited to dinner by a cardinal, 
he did not touch any of the dainty dishes, but 
stuck to his pot, to the disgust of all the guests, 
He leved the lower animals very much, and 
called them his brothers and sisters. He fre- 
quently preached to geese, ducks, and hens; and 
when once the swallows and sparrows disturb- 
ed him by their twittering, he asked his ** dear 
sisters” to keep quiet. For recreation, he rolled 
himself on thorns, went up to the neck in freez- 
ing ponds, and slept in the snow. He died in 
1226; but during his life the number of Francis 
can monks was very great, and after his death 
increased like the sands on the sea-shore. The 
Franciscan General offered Pope Pius III. an 
army of forty thousand Franciscans for the war 
against the Turks. Though a great many con- 
vents were destroyed by the Reformation, there 
were still existing, at the beginning of the last 
century, seven thousand monasteries and nine 
hundred nunneries of this order. 

The sworn enemies of the Franciscans were 
the Dominicans, whose origin dates from about 
the same time. They are named after St. Do- 
minicus, a Spaniard, whose name was Domini- 
cus Guzman. He was sent to France to convert 
some heretics (the Waldenses), and there con- 
ceived the idea of instituting a monks’ order for 
the instruction of the people. He received per- 
mission from the Pope; and to this order the 
Romish Church owes the introduction of the 
Inquisition and the censorship of books. 


DEBILITY. 

Rev. A. Liorp, of Pekin, Illinois, says that 
the Iron and Salphar Powders he obtained for 
Mrs. Liorp did her so mach good that he wishes 
a larger supply, as his family are much debil- 
itated 

Sold by druggists. 1 package, $1 00; 3 
packages, $2 50. Mailed free. Negistered let- 
ters or post-offic e orders sent at our risk.—Hatr 
& Recker, Wholessle Druggists, 218 Green- 
wich Street, New York. 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. 
**T nave used the Grover & Baker, Wheeler 


& Wilson, Singer, Florence, and Finkle & Lyon 
machines, and much prefer the Grover & Baker, 





as in my opinion the most durable, efficient, and 
desirable sewing machine in use. I would not 
use any other machine in my family, as I believe 
the Grover and Baker has no equal.”"—Mra, 8. 
H. Moxrrisox, South Camden, N. J. 


FACTS FOR BUILDERS. 









Art. who contemplate building or —— improve- 
ments can save time and money, and build more in- 
le pily, by consulting the practical Elevaticns, 
Piat sud Details contained in “ Bicknell’s Village 


Builder” —one large volume of 55 plates, just publish- 
price $10 60, postpaid. Descriptive circulars of 
new Architectural Books and Journals mailed free.— 
A. J. Bioxnxets. & Co., Publishers, Troy, N. ¥., and 
Springtield, Tl. 
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DR. SHERMAN 


HAS 
RETURNED 
from his professional visit West, and may be consu!t- 
ed by those who called at his office daring his absence 


and deferred treatment until his retarn. 
Those who are afflicted with 


RUPTURE 


will find DR. SHERMAN'’S curatives a gnarantee 
cure, withoat the 2ufferings and injury attending the 
use of trusses designed to create adhesive inflamma- 
tion. 


OFFICE, 697 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Pamphlets of photographic likenesses before and 
after cure, with other information, mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own priating, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application, Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, bordera, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


MICROSCOPES, 


Binocular, Monocular, Simple, and Compound. Pre- 
pared Objects in endless variety. Illustrated Cata- 
ogue, 10 cents. JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 

924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








D. WILSON & CO., earl St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar, 
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A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 
Extraordinary inducements to purchasers 
in 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


PARIS AND DOMESTIC MADE SUITS, 
Street avd Evening. 

ROBES, LADIES’ WHITE RUFFLED LAWN AND 

LINEN SUITS. 


CHILDREN'S PIQUE AND LINEN DRESSES, 
BLOUSES, GABRIELLES, &c. 
PANIER BEDOUINS, 


The latest style. 


A handsome assortment of 
PARIS AND DOMESTIC MADE LADIES’ HATS, 
Trimmed and Untrimmed. 


FEATHERS, FLOWERS, RIBBONS, &c. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
T ENT H STREET 8. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautifal Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear fortnightly in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapev ro Fir any 
Fievrr, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
fitted with the greatest accuracy, THR NAMES AND DIREC- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 


WATTEAU STREET SUIT............ No. 23 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT.......... ” = 
We EE hdcnsicccs cwescvcesies -"* & 
COUNTRY WALKING SUIT........ —— @ 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS........... .* 
SEA-SIDE COSTUME 000s ecagncosee “ 32 
SUMMER WALKING SUIT............ “ 34 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


cents 





It is a very significant fact, 
the long period of THIRTY YEARS that the 


that notwithstanding 
“ Pain 
Killer” bas been before the world, it has never lost 
one whit of its popularity but, on the contrary, the 
cali for tt has steadily increased from its first discov 
ery, and at no previous time has the demand for it 
been so creat, or the quantity made been so large, as 
it is at thie day. It is because people have found it to 
be all that it was claimed to be; and hence it ie pop- 
ular, and always will be 

Svuld by all Druggists. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


| 


| 





The Subscriber, besten located his Subscription- 
Book business in the office of Hanren & Brorucns, 
is now prepared to offer better inducements, it is 
believed, than any publisher of subscription-books. 
The works for which his Agents are now canvase- 
ing are the following: 


MCCLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, axe ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE. A work adapted to the 
wants of all classes, being a library in itself. 

WOMAN'S RECORD: or, Biographical Sketches of 

Distinguished Women. By Mre. S.J. Hate. With 

more than 200 Portraits. The interest that is now 

awakened in the public mind in regard to the rights, 
duties, and privileges of women will commend this 
work to the liberal patronage of both sexes. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK; or, Biblical Ilas- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W 
M. Tuomson, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary 
in Syria and Palestine. With two elaborate Maps 
of Palestine, an accurate Plan of Jerusalem, and 

several hundred Eugravings. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: His Life and Teachings. 
Illustrated by Reference to the Manners, Customs, 
Religious Beliefs, and Political Institutions of his 
a. A household book for every Christian fam- 

y- 

The above are all beautifully illustrated; and, be- 
ing works of the highest merit, Agents may feel as- 
sured that in offering them for sale they are confer- 
ring a favor to the public and benefiting themselves. 

Persons now in the business or desiring to engage 
in it, and meaning business, will address, for full par- 
ticulars, 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Haersr & Brorurra, New York 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 





; T —HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
V INEGAR. WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, withont using drugs. For circulars, addrem 


SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


40 new articles for Agents. Sam- 
H. B, SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


A DAY! 
ples sent free. 


| 
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special certificate 
Chaina, Col 
one-tenth the 

The 
E. Collins & Co. have invariably 
office, 


price 





The goods of C. 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our 
Democrat. 


and we h 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches ar 
express to all parts of the United States, to be pa 


e ordered at one 
d for « 


Cc. E., COLLINS & CO,, No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth St. 


THE PEOPLE’ 


HARPER’S 
COMPLETE EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE ane WORKS 


at. if W. ROBERTSON. 


$1 50 each. 


S EDITION. 


Two Valumes. 
LIFE, LETTERS, LE( TU RES ON CORINTHIANS, 
AND ADDRESSES OF THE LATE FREDERICK 
W. ROBERTSON, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Large l2mo, 840 pages, Cloth, $1 50. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT BRIGHTON BY 
LATE REV. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, the 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. With Portrait on 
Steel. Large 12mo, 838 pag res, Cloth, $1 50, 


THE 


The publishers take ple asure in commending to 
public favor their complete and uniform Edition of 
the Life and Works of this gifted preacher, as more 
compact and neat than any other in the market, 
while its extracrdinary cheapness puts it within the 
reach of many who have been heretofore prevented 
by their high price from possessing this author's 
life and writings. 


Poutisney ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx 


t® Harree & Brorners will send either of the above 
works by mail, postare prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


YOLLEGI ATE INSTITU TE for YOUNG 
LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥.— Hetabd 
lished in 1549. Excellent opportunities for a complete 
English education. Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Art, Music, Elocntion, and Gymnastics thoroughly 
tanght. Also, VASSAR COLLEGE PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL. Special course of etndy 
furnished by Pres* Raymond. Scholastic Year begins 
Sept. 12, 1870, For Catalogue, address the Principals 
GEO. W. COOK, A.M., and MARY B. JOHNSON. 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 
OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 
A wide going School for b 
wishing to be for ¢ eye 
for West Point 


awake, thorough 
trained for Business, 
or the Naval Academy. 


COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, 


A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥., 
14th The best features of 
Home schouls. Expecial attention 
Music, and Art. Lewis’ Gymnas 
tics. Terme, inclusive, from $500 to $500. 
For the Prospectus, address Rector, Rev 


GEORGE T. RIDER, by post. 


Re-opens 
Enropean anu 
Modern Lanzuage* 


September 


the 


ASELL FEMALE SEMINARY, at Averurnace, 
4 = ABA ten miles west of Boston. Instruction thor 
ough, careful, complete. Advantages for Music, Paint 





ing ench and German unsurpassed Particular at 
tention paid to common and solid branches. Teachers 
choren with creat care Number limited to40. Next 
year begins Sept. 15. Address Cuas. W. Cusaine 


] UCDSON RIVER INSTITUTE AND 

CLAVERACK COLLEGE, A firet« 
Boarding Schoo! for both sexes. College course 
ladies and academic course for ladies an - 
Nine departments. Termonens Sept. 5. Res 
FLACK, A.M, P 


nas 
for 
gentlemen 
ALONZO 
resident, Claverack, Col. Co., N. ¥ 


IVINGSTON PARK SEMINARY. Family 

4 School for Young Ladies, Rochester, N.Y. Year 

begins Sept. Tth, 1870. A full course of study. Health, 
Recreation, and Culture, Send for Cirenlar 

Mas. C. M. CURTIS, Miss C. J. BROWN, Principals 


B. WARRING'S MILITARY 
/e BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. W. Send for Circular 


ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


These groups, suitable for wedding 
presents or ornament, will be delive 
ed, with all express charges prepaid 
at any point east of the Miseineiny 
on receipt of the price, viz., from $10 t& 
$%. Send for illustrated Catalocue nine 
Price-List,to JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Ave., New York 





a 
Taking the Oath 


IF LES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
&e., at reduced prices, warranted and sent by 
express C, O. D., to be examined before paid for. Lib 
eral terms to the Trade, Agents, or Clubs. Write for 
a price catalogue. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN 
WORKS, 179 Smithfield Street, Prrrsevren, Pa 
N.B. Army Gune, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for 
T OW °TIS DONE; or, The Secret Out, 
Muetache and Whiskers in 42 dave This 
Great Secret and 100 others. Gamblers’ Tricks. 
¢ ardiol »zy, Ventriloqnism, all in the ORIGINAL 
f Wonders.” A valuable hook. | 
18th edition. Mailed free for 25 cents. 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


Tlnstr: ‘ st © 
M ICROSCOPES, Pe sice'sn applications 
- Ht. McALLISTER, Op ‘tieian, 49 Nassau St., N.Y 
50? a Month with Stencil and Key- Check | 
frill t 


Dies. Din Cirenlar , 


» secure and 


g2mples, free, Address 8. M. Sexsorn, Brattleboro, Vt. | 


od = sold. 
Address 


ine Metal, $8 


ollins Meta! is the 
given satisfaction Veg 


ave no hesitation in 





The celebrated IMITATION-GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, “Collins 
Metal” (Improved Orvid: These justly-celebrated Watches Lave been so 
theroaghly tested during the last four y i their reputation for time and 
as imitations of Gold Watches ts so we ablished as to require no recom 
mendations. Prices Pull-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal nh appearance 
and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those of extra fine fuish #20, € jual to 
$200 gold ones. We are also making an extra heavy and extra fine wa h, full- 
jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $280 gold watch For the 
ma;rnificent watches we harge only #2. li our watches fully guaranteed by 


watches are in hunting cases, vents’ and ladies’ sizes 
w $5. Also, all kinds of Jeweiry, equal to gold, at 
best imitation of gold we have seen. —V. ¥. Trit» 


een 


recommeuding them. — Pt 


time, we send a Seventh watch free. G 


nals en y 
m delivers 


up stairs 


, New Vork,. 


Maps and Plans of European Cities 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 





EUROPE AND THE EAST Being a Guide 
throug h France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aue 

1, it aly, Ewy pt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Bwitzer 
md, Tyrol, Rusela, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, anc 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Maj 
and 44 other Maps and Plans of Cities By W 
Pemenoxe Fraime Revised Edition: Ninth 
ea Large i2mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, 
si 0 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S 


rravel Tal 


PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 


k for Travellers and Schools teing a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, Germat 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In 
tended to accompany “Harper's Hand-Book fo 
rravellers.” By 4 Pemuroke Feramas Assisted 


by Professors of Heidelberg University. With cor 





cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciatix 
different Languages Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 
$1 

Haerer & Brorures will send the above worke by 


mail, prepaid, to any 
States, on receipt of the price 


postage part of the Unite 





SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION 


Strevgthening Nourishment! Economy in Houre 
keeping!! LIEBIG’'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, the same that received the highest prizes at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, and that is supp 
the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and other G 
ernments. None genuine without the signat . of 


Baron Liebig, the inventor, and of Dr. Max Von Pet 
tenkofer, delegate, on every jar 
J. MILHAU'S SONS, Company's Agents, 183 Br i 


way 


New York F 


wy, , JA 
Zz 
STEEL PENS. 


Br of Houere, 
91 JONMN ST., New Vork, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


OWEN, Sole Agent 


w sale every where 


y* 


i — PF 


American anch 


HENRY 


thina 


houar hol 


it would be a goood 


book were in ever 


VU at ast om 
of the Unite 


cop f th 


States.” 


THE BAZAR BOOK 


OF 


DECORUM. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. Tl» 


Care of the Person, Manners, |! tiquette, a 


Ceremon a limo, Toned Paper, c) 
Beveled Edges, $1 00. 
Abounds in sensible engvestions for kee ping one 


uper order, and for doing fitly and to on 
tion the thousand social duties that make 
up so large a part of social and domestic life.— Corre 
spondence af Cincinnati Chronicl 


person —— 
own satisfac 


Full of good and sound common-sense 
gestions will prove valuable in many a su 
ry Portiand Trans ript 


ond its 


al quan r 


Pco.isury sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx 


sm Sent by mail atave prepa i, to an f the 
rr 


nited State “ vipt of #1 


HELEN Cat ATING ead 


FOR FAMILY USE —seimple. cheap, reliable 


part 


m re ao 


Knits 


Every th ing AGENTS WANTED. ( rd sam 

ple stax FREE. Address HINKLEY KNIT TING 

MAC HINE ‘O.. Bath. Me.. or 176 Broadway, N. ¥ 
IF —IF—IF 


Your HAIR is falling off or turning Prematurely Gray 
if von are troubled with Dandruff, Humor on the S lp 


or Headache, send for *‘ Treatiae on the Human Ha , 
which is sent post free by PROCTER BROTTHIF R& 
Gloucester, Mass. The information it contains is 


worth $500 to any person 


esse per month to Agente 


cles, staple as flour. 


Address C. 

5 AGENTS wanted to sell the beautifal Photo- 
e graph Marriage Certificates. For particulars, 
send stamp to Criper & Bros., Publishers, Yorg, Pa 


$5 to $ 


for circular. 


15 entirely new artl- 
Samples and instructions free 


M. Lixuxeron, 88 8. Halstead St., Chicago. 


20 IMITATION -GOLD HUNT 
« ING-CASE WATCHES. Send 
“JOHN FOGGAN, 79 Naesanu 8t., N. ¥ 


™60 A WEEK for Agents, local or traveling No 
S capital required. Cunnien & Co., 713 Broadway. 


AURPER'SP 


THE PERIODICALS WH 
PUBLISH ARB ALMOS1? 
EDITED I 
_- 
The y uly who 
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A. 


RODICLS \ 
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Harper’s Bazar 


A RE 
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FASHION, ATONE, | AND INSTRUCTION. 








Hauves'e Basan has Aine 
id at wonderful ever k “ 
ism, and is rece zed as the nd m atira 
famiiy paper ever ise i As au linet i 
of Fashion vith 4 iin u By a 
epecial arra ‘ ' y ex) with 
he publishe fthe B n Baca e le 
wml of faa nin Baroy As te are " 
shed in New York eim ' usiy with the ppe 
sce in Berlin and Paris 
A large portion f the Ba n is every week devoted 
© lhe tive a ‘ ‘ Ww silo 
Poems, B rapt 8 tches, and G@ | I} 
Ka al articles ‘ vaye #4 vd « ‘ y 
topic of social intere No eff nd # pense 
will he spared to permanes for { 
he victory which it has won « d\ h it 
so well deserves 
Cut paper P atterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Hanrrn'’s Bazan, outside the regular Sopplement 
raded to fit any figure f in 30 to 46 inches burt mea 
ire, with the names and directions for putting togs 
er printed on each separate piece of the patiern, will 
be sent by the Publishers prepaid by mail on re t 
i Twenty-five Cents and bost measure The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Parie. Dress k 
ers supplied with the entire set of nine sizes at ¢ 
Newsdealers supplied at the nena) discon: I 
ering, please apec ify the num! f Baza ‘ q 
suit and send bust meds 
Iu the Bazan f \ éw mime { T 
Criptoagre A # . f ! ‘ y 
he A aan | i ( 1e Dodge ( 
& 
&c., pre ' t 1 
Publisl We th i ’ : 
H " 
Hauren's Were ‘ 
: matiie wy upot ‘ tits 
n Doe atte 1 tumpic {expe 
‘ a tere ! r ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
f Hiustration, 
‘ the I ie are a ‘ | 
ers in all the la ‘ Eu 
ee ' fo ’ - 
As a Literary Jou i ” ke ecog 
ved a» the only . new T 
*u 1 } é : ’ ‘ 
iT } be 
The Ea al matte | t Were . 
ne a 
kly articles ‘ I ( 
‘ M bece ' pics 
Published Werll 
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The moet j M th | YY. oO 
The Reet Montt r 1 th 
vb e Eng The Prem t 
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TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


BAZAR 


Haurrn’s Masa 
thas Vere 
Lianrns 
" x's Maga i 


‘ ncialit 
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The Vv 
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ecril 


re fi 
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pavable to the order 

a! to Bank Nx 
ee et or stlolen, t can t 
the 1 


sender 
Trews vor Ar 
Harper Wanaren wt 
$1%5 Quarter Page, #70 ea 
space, $1 ‘ 
Harper's Week Inside 
| Outside Page, #2 00 per Line 
Harper's Bazar 
$1 2 per Line—each 


| Address HARPER & 


VERTIEING 


5) ner Line 


2, 


insert 


Payes, $1 
‘ rn nec 


b.ue 


BROTHERS, 


CALs 
or, for a ler 


SO per Line 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS. 


France. ‘‘Come with me, Petite Canaille, or I'll give you the worst Thrashing you ever 


had in your life.” 


Prussia. ‘Come with me, Lieber Kleiner, and I will give you Ships and Needle-Guns.” 





WOOD BROTHERS CO. 


Have Removed to their New Premises, 


740 BROADWAY, New York, 


And offer their stock of all new goods, made for the Autumn and Winter sales, comprising every variety 


of Pleasure Carriage, at lower prices than ever 


Blegant Close Coaches - - - - - 


Fine Landaus - - 


Coupés and Broughams - - - - - 


And all other styles at equally low rates. 


$1000 
1250 
1100 


“BEST IN QUALITY—BEST IN STYLE—LOWEST IN PRICE.” 


GUARANTEES 
MADE GOOD 

IN EVERY CITY 

OF THE UNION. 





PONY 


PHAETONS, 
All Styles, 


$150. 





Waltham Watches, 
IN 2-0Z. CASES, 
For Merchants, Clerks, and Professional Men. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 3-0Z. CASES, 
For Farmers, Carpenters, and other Mechanics. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 4-0Z. CASES, 
For Mariners, Soldiers, and Expressmen. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 5-0Z. CASES, 
For Conductors, Engineers, and Baggagemen. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 6-0Z. CASES, 
For Miners, Lumbermen, and Stage Drivers. 


IN 8-OZ. CASES, ’ 

For all who wish something very substantial. 

All the above are deecribed in our Price-List. Write 
for it as follows 

Messrs. HOWARD & CO, 785 Broadway, N.Y.: 
Please send me your illustrated Price-List of WAL- 
THAM WATCHES, as per advertisement in Harper's 
Weekly 


Sion Nawg any Appress ts Four. 
And you will receive it, postpaid, by return mail. It 
gives all the information you desire, and explains our 


ng Watches by Express without any risk 


HOWARD & CO., 


785 Broadway, New York, 








HE UNIVERSAL SHARPENER. — 

An indispensable honsehold helper. Sharpens 
all SHEARS and SCISSORS as well as TABLE 
CUTLERY. So simple any one can use it, Never 
out of repair. Makes a perfectly sharp, even edge. 
Does not wear the blade. Laste a lifetime. Simple, 
effective, convenient, and durable. Sold by Hardware 
and House-Furnishing Stores. Price $1. Send for 
Samp!) A. C. IVES, Sole Pro- 
prietor, 45 Beekman Street, New York. 


What Did It ? — Lyon's Kathairon made 


my hair soft, luxuriant, and thick, and Hagan'’s Mag- 
nolia Balm changed that sallow complexion into the 
marble beauty you now see. This is emphatically the 
language of all who use these articles. A fine head 
of hair and a refined complexion are the greatest at- 
} tractions a woman can possess. The Kathairon and 
| Magnolia Balm are just what will give them to you, 
| and nothing else will. The Balm is the bloom of 
| youth. It makes a lady of thirty appear but twenty. 
| Both articles are entirely harmless, and very pleasant. 
They should be in every lady's possession. 














» | $500 Rewanp is offered by 
= \the proprietor of Dr. Sage's 
Catarrh Remedy for a case 

= \of Catarrh: which he can not 


cure. Sole bv druggists, or 


3 sent by mail for @ cente 
A pamphiect « 


1 Catarrh free. 
kK. V. Peace, 
io. 133 Seneca Street, Buf 


falo, N. ¥. 


Farnham, Gilbert & Co. 


BANKERS, 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York. 
$2000 A VEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
| MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
| alike on both sides. One Macutxe Wrrnovt Money 
| For further particulars, address 

THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


| ja™™ & KIRTLAND, 
10 READE S8T., New York. 


FOUNTAINS, VASES, SETTEES, &c., 


for Gardens and Lawns, Send for a Catalogue. 
snutanaiipaltd vf 
W ANTED.-s00 Agents to sell Capt. Glazier's 
new book, “‘ The Capture, Prison-Pen, and Es- 
cape.” ya paid until delivery. Call or address 
R. H. FERGUSON & CO., Publishers, 
138 Bleecker Street, New York City. 














Send for our free Pamphlet. It gives 


Company furnish at from 





f Aveusr 13, 1870. 


One Million Acres of Choice lowa Lands 


SALE, at $3 per acre and upward for cash, or on credit by the Jowa Railroad Lan " 
Seallveads already built through the Lands, and on all sides of them. Great inducements to aft Go. 
‘ | terms, a aS = who ee = ba = they should 

, what it will cost; gives plans and elevations of 18 erent styles of ready-made houses, which t 
ev : fo50 to $4000, ready to set up. Maps sent ita ” 


W. W. WALKER, Vice-President, 


esired. Address 


Cedar Rapids, lowa, 





BISHOP & REIN, 


JEW ELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 


MOSAICS, 


and other 


FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 


WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 

We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 

CORAL JEWELRY. 


MISSISQUOI SPRING. 


The water of this world-renowned spring is a 
specific for Cancer, Scrofula, and all Diseases of the 
Kidneys. Thousands have been cured. The most 
eminent physicians prescribe it. 

N. B. — The Missisquoi Springs Hotel, adjacent 
thereto, is first clase. Board from $15 to $18 a week, 
or $60 a month. Route via St. Albans, Vt. 

J. W. SUBLETT, Proprietor. 


“Consular Seal” Champagne. 
TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, 
6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


of 125 contains a list of the best American 
Advertising Mediums, giving the names, circu full 
tad Family Recenepire sche wit 
ew rs, er 
pm saeen Dlished in the interest of Religion, Agriculture, 














LIVE SONGS 


LIVE PEOPLE. 


Eacu Sone was A Piano Accompaniment. Price 
Five Cents zacu. The whole twenty will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of One Dollar. 

Please order by the Numbers. 
No. 159. Good-by, John. 
177. Jog Along, Boys. 
196. Laugh While You Can. 
10. Go It While You're Young. 
150. I'll Ask My Mother. 
209. I Saw Esau Kissing Kate. 
89. Nothing Else to Do. 
84. Bell goes Ringing for Sarah. 
194. The Cruiskeen Lawn. 
132. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
106. Never Mind the Rest. 
7. Paddle Your Own Canoe. 
29. Up in a Balloon. 
The Flying Trapeze. 
61. The Lancashire Lass. 
14. Little Maggie May. 

9. Champagne Charlie. 

5. Not for Joseph. 

1. Captain Jinks. 

108. Tommy Dodd. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher of Harr-Dinz Mresic, 


Address 








Punctual as a Time-Piece, — Unless the 
| bowels do their duty with the regularity of clock- 
| work, perfect health is impossible. Therefore, when 
| disordered, control them immediately with Tarrant's 

Errenvescent Seitzer Arerient, the most genial 
balsamic and effective laxative and alterative known 
to the medical profession. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
Baltimore, Md. 


t#~ Send for Price-List.} 






ENGINEERS and MACHINISTS, 


Who can spare an hour a day, can earn from to 
| $100 a week. Address 8. BISSELL. Treasurer, 
artford, Conn. 


| gers. 


24 Beekman St., New York. | 











ILDEN 
Carpets, Desks, and Papers. 
jonderful! Simple!! Cheap!!! 


INKSTAND can not od 


Saves 
No soi 


ag ot Fin- 
rice One 
Dollar ($1) ; Smaller size, 75 cents. Liberal Discount 
to the Trade. Send for Circular. For sale by all sta- 
tioners, and by TILDEN, HALL, & CO., 

P.O. Box 4787. 249 Pearl St., New York. 





NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


tz” Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By Ep- 
warp P. Hixestox. Two Illustrations. 8yvo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. oe 

THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled rits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a pee Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 

Chapel, Brighton, 1847-15098. With Portrait on 

Steel. Complete in One Volume. 840 pages, large 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SA YINGS. 
Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens. 
To which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley's Sermon. Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents. Ls 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST: Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Ma 
and 44 other Maps and Plans of Cities. B A 
Pemunoxe Ferauvcr. Revised Edition: inth 
Year. 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, 
$7 50. on 


THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red 
and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Macerecon, M.A. With Maps and Iliustrations. 
Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Herwourtn Drxow, Author 
of “ Her Majesty's Tower,” &c. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00, 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Geonexn Hesextet. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kennern R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L. With upward of 100 Illustrations,  Syo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


. — — 


FRESH NOVELS, 
rUBLISUED LY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ZRUE TO HERSELF. By F. W. Rosrysox, Author 
of “Stern Necessity,” “‘ Poor Humanity,” “ Mattie: 
a Stray,” “Christie's Faith,” ‘‘ Carry’s Confession,” 
“No Man's Friend,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

JOHN: A Love Story. By Mrs. Ovrrnawrt, Author of 
“ Agnes,” “Chronicles of Carlingford,” “‘ The Min- 
ister's Wife,” “Life of Edward Irving,” “ Brown- 
lows," &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MAN AND WIFE. By Wiuxir Coxitws, Author of 
“ Armadale,” “Moonstone,” “‘No Name,” “The 
Woman in White,” &c. With Illustrations. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WRITINGS, COMPLETE. 
The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. _ Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


KILMENY. By Wua tam Brac x, Author of “In Silk 
Attire,” “Love or Marriage?" &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 

GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. By the Author of 
“Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the Family,” “Found 
Dead,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” &c. Syo, Paper, 
25 cents. a 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Cuanues 
Reaver, Author of “* Hard Cash,” “Griffith Gaunt,” 
&c., &. From the Author's early sheets. 


HARPER'S OCTAVO EDITION of * Put Your- 
self in His Place.” With all the Illustrations, 
including the characteristic Vignettes not to be 
found in any other American edition. Paper, 
7 cents; bound in Cloth, $1 2. 


HARPER'S DUODECIMO EDITION of “Put 
Yourself in His Place.” Uniform with the Boston 
Household Edition of Charles Reade's Novels, 
and bound in Green-Moroceo English Cloth, to 
match that edition. Illustrated. Price $1 00. 


@~ All Harper's Editions of “ Put Yourself in His 
Place” are Mustrated. 


